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BOOKS FOR THE NEW. YEAR 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR EVERY GRADE 


FAMOUS TALES AND MYTHS GEOGRAPHY . HISTORY 
Lane’s Stories for Children, . . $ .25  Krout’s Alice’s Visit tothe Hawalian Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables, .35 for Little Americans, . . . § .40 
Old Greek Stories, ... - -45 Shaw’s People of Other Lands, . . .30 Stories of American Life and 
Old Stories of the East, . . . .45 Discoverers and Explorers, Adventure, . . .50 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, . .35 Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies, .25  uerber’s Story x. Thirteen Colonies, .65 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories, . . . .45 QGarpenter’s Geographical Readers: Story of the Great Republic, . . .65 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children, .40 SO, er cee Story of the English,. . . . . .65 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights, . . . . .60 North America, eae ally Story of the Chosen People, . . .60 
Story of Troy,. . . . . .60 South America, . . . . .60 Story of the Greeks,. . . . .60 
Story of Hmeas, .... 45 Story of thg Romans, 
Story of Ulysses, . .60 NATURE STUDY Clarke’s Story of Cesar, .. . . 45 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, . . . . .50 MHolder’s Stories of Animal Life, § .60 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, . . .50 Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


PATRIOTIC AND MORAL 


Scott’s Kenilworth, ..... . .50 Neighbors, . 50 Markwick & Smith's The True Citizen, .60 
Quentin Durward, . . . . .50 Dana’s Plants and Their Children, .65  Persons’s Our Country in Poem and 


Teachers are cordially invited to give these books a careful consideration before 
ordering for the coming year. Copics sent, postpaig, on receipt of price, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. — 


The Educational - But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 
System of the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 
Round - Hand of Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: — 
Rational Slant Writing 1. A round, flowing script, based om movement. 
iS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

“A Radical Departure | 3. A NATURAL slant to the right. 

from 4. Simplicity of form. 

Present ppntaane of Seven books in the series. Six ready October 1st. If you are not satisfied with the results 

Writing. secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. : 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . . . BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


ROM MARSHALL L, PERRIN, Ph.D., Instructor in Boston University, and Superintendent of Schools, Wellesley, Mass. 


I am very glad to have a chance to speak a word in favor of the Nictiois’s ARITHMETICS. Our satisfaction increases with their 


use. You may say that we have more satisfaction with Nichols’s Arithmetic than we have with any other that we ever used, and now 
consider any other atithmetics as side shows. We have based our work, and the problems of the grades, entirely as the work is laid out 


in the Nichols’s Graded Lessons. We Lies_ey Hits, Nov. 26, 1900. 
NICHOLS’ 
grade will be malled for 18 cents, Correspondonce solicites. | THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Cuicaco. 
ANEW PRIMER. STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
By Saran L, Arnon, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and C, B. Superintend- 
FIRST STEPS IN READING: Normal Course in Reading. of Scheels, 3. 
By Emma J. Topp, lately Training Teacher in Public Schools, Aurora, Ill., and A First Reader, 30 cents. A Reader for Fifth Grades, 60 cents. 5, 
W. B. Powxrt, late Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 96 pp. A Second Reader, 40 cents. A Reader for Sixth * 60 cents. ; 
Fully illustrated. 24 cents. A Third Reader, 50 cents. A Reader for Seventh *« 60 cents. 
A Fourth Reader, 60 cents. A Reader for Higher “ 60 cents. 
Attractive in Appearance Carefully Graded For schools desiring only a Five Reader Series, a special Fifth Reader has been 
Pedagogically Planned Correct in Illustration prepared; 75 cents. 
Natural in Method Thought - Inspiring THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 
a : By E. G. Warp, Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn Borough, New York City. ) 
Oth ’ 
er volumes of the Normal Course in Reading are: Primer, 36 cents. Phonetic Cards. First Set—-To accompany | 
First Reader, 24 cents. Fifth Reader, 84 cents. First Reader, 36 cents. the Primer, 36 cents. Second Set—To 
Second Reader, 36 cents. Alternate First, 24 cents. Second Reader, 44 cents. accompany the First Reader, 48 cents. 
Third Reader, 48 cents. Alternate Second, 36 cents. Third Reader, 48 cents. © Third Set —To accompany the Second é 
Fourth Reader, 60 cents. Alternate Third, 48 cents. Manual of Instruction for Teachers, 36c. Reader, 36 cents. : 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. : 
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| The Maynard Zoological — | THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 


| Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a — SNERTICULAR PEN) §$mooth—Durable—-Fluent 


; grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
: life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


than a picture of it in some book. Boston & Maine Railroad. P ET OF ALL F R E E o . 


These collections are prepared only by KINDS 

i “f If you wish any of the animals below, prompt 

Wm. D. McPHERSON, LOWEST RATES ete 
Mocking Birds, Goldfinches, Japanese "Robins, 


| South Framingham, Mass. ~ ° Larks, together with fancy cages. Rabbits, 
as ra { n ervi ce Squirrels, Shetland Ponies, Guinea Pigs, Ferrets, 
Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums and Fancy Gold Fish. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 
We have reserved a stock of animals of the 


stribute for the benefit of our business 

Founded by E. LITTELL im 1844. ** Made up of every creature’s best.” BOSTON pe GH IGAGO and every person answering this advertisement 

promptly may secure any of the many animals in 

} or your selection. e stock raised from these 

St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis animals is to be offered to us, at your lowest cash 

price, before they are so'd. This is a condition of 

i AND ALL POINTS our offer. 

A We Start You in a Profitable Business. 

A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature apd Thought. WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. grees op 
H vesting a single penny for the animals. 

Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all As an illustration of the money to be made in 

Through Trains. raising animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth 

9 from $25.00 to $100.00 each, and are easy to raise. 


Belgian Hares may be raised in an attic or cellar, 


FREE For A Necessity to Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste. ‘ 9 
For tickets and information a at an . nah nd 
Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-four Pages, principal ticket office of the Company. | twelve at's | 
abulous p 


THREE tataialats year, and sell for seemingly f 

In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting D. J. FLANDERS, service wend 

1 Until the edition is exhausted ||and important contributions to the periodicals of Great Britain Gen’] Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. arge profits are easily and quickly made by those 

there will be sent to each new the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to this us and 
air of animals, birds, or 


say what you desire—a P 

aquarium. Give vour full address, together with 

the name of the Express Company to ship by, and 

rea when wanted. We pay express charges. 
ress 


Dept. 280, Animal World, 248 W. 23d St., New York 


subscriber for 1901, on request, ||the light literary and social essays of the weekly literary and 
the numbers of THE LIVING || political journals. Science, Polities, Biography, Art, Travel, 
AGE from October Ist to De-|| Public Affairs, Literary Criticism, and all other depgrtments of 
cember 3ist, 1900. These numbers |/ knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent readers, are 
will contain The Siege of the || represented in its pages. 

i Legations, Heinrich Seidel’s at- 
tractive serial, The Treasure, || The Siége of the Legations. 


and the opening chaj ters of A 
Parisian Household, by Paul THE Liv ING AGE will begin in its issue for November 1, and 
Bourget. These serials are will continue for several successive numbers, a thrilling account of 
copyrighted by THE LIVING The Siege of the Legations, written by Dr. Morrison, the well 
AGE, and will appear only in known correspondent of The London Times at Peking. This narra- 
this Sa, tive is of absorbing interest in its descripticns of the daily life of 

the besieged legationers, and it is noteworthy also as containing 
— = a - » Some disclosures relating to the inside history of what went on at 

Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new and of the 
Published Weekly at $6.00 utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Morrison’s narrative 
per Year. has precluded and probably will preclude any other publication 
of it on this side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted 
Single Numbers, 15 Cents. || wide notice. 


The Living Age Company, P, 0. Box 5206, Boston, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Any Subscriber 
of the JourRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
Saddress to which he would ltke the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
8% Somerset St.. Boaton. 
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USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co,, 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HYPNOTISM 
taught privately. 
Send 25. for 112 page book. Sampie magazine free. 
Ws. A. Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 


Grocers, 
5 cts. 
Special 
Package 
by mail, 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
its subscribers and friends, are ena\ ed to offer one of the best propositions Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
for the adornment of the schoolroom & home ever presented by any publication. We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 


In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States (a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational _.  (b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subserip- 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in tion, and nn bi = ele eer use coupon No.2, 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so cna oh 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces, We confidently offer them to (d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. subscription, use coupon No. 1. ‘ 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 2 

f the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the No. 1. i 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually Lnclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for Fo 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. Send Artogravire No. 66.6664 pe rey 


They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 
No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, . Size, 22x30 DAE 
MADONNA Dt Sisti (by Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original N 
o. 2. 


painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, . . . . . 17x24 Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion “0 the address given below. 


: No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . 4 22 x 30 pe Paes 
: $0 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 Pe et, Ge 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 
Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the JournaL or Epucation, we ean, by special arrangement with the pub- No. 3. 
Bs ‘ lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. Lnclosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 
HE new process employed gives the gen- | In ordering, use one of the coupons JouRNAL or Epu : al. 
| T ’ ’ , CATION ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
ine effect of brush and - Wh : : 
q on the wall, cutting out the one needed, sending 
look like genuine oi) paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Srrezt, Boston. 
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Number 26. 


Journal of EHKducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . .* $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more aT > e 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 x 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed.and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00,a year 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - “4 - - - - Boston, Masa. 


THE PASSING CENTURY. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 

From Eternity with greeting 
Came he to the sons of men. 

Now behold his steps retreating 
To Eternity again. 


Nineteen Christian centuries massing 
Time hath marshaled; and the last 

All his peers in fame surpassing 
Joineth soon the storied Past. 


Forth he goes with memories tender, 
Gracious gifts and faults that mar, 
Hastening his account to render 
At stern History’s Judgment Bar. 


Buried epochs rise to meet him, 
Praise and plaudit fill his ears, 

Saints and heroes throng to greet him, 
Envoys of the Elder Years. 


Fruitful Industry is flinging 
Myriad trophies at his feet, 
Learning, Science, Art are bringing 
Garlands for the victor meet. 


O’er them all one laurel noted 
High above his brow is set, 

To his loftiest fame devoted 
This unrivaled corpnet. 


Raise the shout and fill the flagon 
For that hour of manly prime 
When he met and slew the dragon, 
Crushed forever Slavery’s crime 


Yet no idle exultation ' 
Doth with pride his bosom swell. 

Nor may strains of self-laudation 
Trumpet-tongued his triumphs tell. 


But in counsel and prediction 4 
See the aged Century wait, 

Hand outstretched in benediction 
Toward the knocker at the gate. 


“One about to die saluteth 

Thee, the latest child of time. 
Sacred task to thee imputeth, 

That shall make thine age sublime. 


“Nigh two thousand years have vanished 
Since the primal Christmas morn, 

Yet hath warfare not been banished, 
Peace on earth is still unborn. 


“Twentieth Century, may thy mission 
Bid the noise of battle cease, 
Bring to pass the Prophet’s vision 
Of the promised Age of Peace.” 
—National Magazine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Peestpent C. K. Apams, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity: Good teachers, if pcssible great teachers, a1e, 
after all, the principal thing. 


Dre. Joun E. Beaptry: Play is the recruiting 
officer and drill sergeant of all physical, mental, and 
moral powers. While it springs from an irresistible 
impulse, it contributes to the highest rational ends. 


RicHarp Park, Superintendent Sullivan County, 
Indiana; If a teacher is not getting the results she 
expected, she should make a careful study of herself, 
and then of her methods, for often the fault or weak- 
ness is in herself or her method, and not in the pupils, 


Presipent J. F. Rankin, D.D., Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.: The country college was not 
primarily to study science; that which is so largely 
the legitinfate charm of the modern college cur- 
riculum. Science, as related to the world’s material 
progress, to help this on and make money out of it; 
this was not why our fathers planted colleges, Prob- 


ably we think they thought too little of such things. 
It was to study God as man’s Creator, and man as 
God’s creature. 
what she has, that no man take her crown. Her 
work is especially ethical; the making of character ; 
the fitting of herself into that holy league and cove- 
nant into which the fathers entered, when such a col- 
lege as this was founded, and dedicated to truth and 
virtue! To dominate material forces, whether in 


The country college must hold fast. 


earth, or sea, or air, whether in occident or orient, is 
magnificent; but to dominate self, the godlike in us, 
amid those great modern novelties and possibilities to 
say, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” — to go 
uuder the cloud as did our fathers, to pass through the 
sea, and to be baptized in the cloud and in the sea; to 
drinkof that spiritual rock which follows them 
which rock was Christ, is better than to know all 
mystery and all knowledg.e : 


NEW. YORK’S LATEST. 


INTERESTING -PRUPOSALS—IDIOTIC IN STREAKS 


Since the great charter was made uniting into one 
city the municipalities of New York state that now 
comprise the four boroughs, one and another set of 
department administrators have asked for improve- 
ment of their organizations. The last legislature 
empowered the governor to appoint residents of the 
metropolis to go over the whole charter «nd to sug- 
gest a better form. This commission has been meet- 
ing all the year. It had hearings now and then, but 
its proceedings and conclusions were kept a strict 
secret until it presented its report to the governor 
December 1. It contains about as much printed 
matter as fifteen or twenty issues of the Journal. 
The commission has rewritten the chapter on the 
city schools. 

The provision forbidding teachers “to belong to 
any society having directly or indirectly the object 
of increasing their emolument,” which section has 
raised such a howl of derision in the uewspapers, 
seems now to be regarded seriously br no one. It is 
repeated with regard to the employees of all the de- 
partments: health, police, fire, ete., and has been 
characterized by one eminent lawyer as so palpably 
agzinst the constitution of the United States as not 
likely to receive any debate at all. The right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition for a 
redress of grievances does not ‘seem likely to be suc- 
cessfully assented to by a few theorists. 

The recommendation to repeal the saiary legisla- 
tion of last May and to put the making of schedules 
into the hands of the board of aldermen is character- 
ized by the city press, without exception, as so ab- 
surd as to give no cause for worry whatever. Even 
the two Brooklyn papers, which had the distinction 
of being the only sheets in the whole metropolitan 
district that opposed the salary bill, poke fun at this 
recommendation. The memory of the three years of 
law-suits, hold-ups, and turmoil that marked the 
regime when the board of estimate could effectually 
block the board of education is too recent to permit 
.of any noticeable support of a project to give both 
the board of estimate and the board of aldermen the 
power to withhold funds from the educational de- 
partinent. The present dearth of schocihouses, the 
40,000 children getting only half a day’s instruction 
in crowded rooms, are illustrations of how education 
fares in the part of its work that is stiil dependent 
on the board of aldermen and the board of estimate. 

The Davis law of last May took only the payment 
of teachers away from the board of estimate. It left 
the appropriation for buildings and other running 
expense in the hands that had held it before. Re- 
sult: There have been no more salary hold-ups, no 
more law suits, no more delays. The board of edu- 
eation is paying salaries more quickly, more easily, 
and with less fuss than the finance department was 
ever able to do. A remarkable era of good feeling 
came in with the Davis law. A sense of security, 
confidence, and stability has spread among the 
workers in the educational department that is little 
less than marvelous when one considers the uneasi- 
ness, agitation, jealousies, and antagonisms under 
the old rule. Co-operation of superiors and subordi- 
nates seems to have been assured by it. Miles 
O’Brien, the president of the board of education, has 
come out in favor of the Davis law provisions. The 
brightest men among the commissioners did oppose 


the law; they are now, in daily interviews, protesting 
against its repeal. Friends of education are now ex- 
periencing the delight of hearing these men, whose 
record is showing that they are really and sincerely 
devoted to the schools, advocate the extension of the 
principle of the Davis law to the other expenses of 
school management. 

That principle is the establishment by law of a 
sure percentum reserve each year that may be spent 
for education. It is what every strong college or 
university has,—an endowment fund. It is the in- 
surance against damage from any political party or 
dministrative clique. It is the feature that has 
permitted the phenomenal strength and excellence 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and those Western uni- 
versities, Wichigan and Wisconsin, with their steady 
and reliable yearly appropriation based upon the 
fixed law of the state. Its application to the schools 
of a great municipality has been characterized by 
you as marking an epoch of national importance in 
school legislation. 

Greater New York now has a sliding scale of 
means, following a moving condition of needs. The 
bigger the city, the more school children, the more 
money. By it the state asserts iis original and para- 
mount guardianship of education. It says to the 
city: “My sanity does not depend on your tunnels, 
your speedways, your bridges, your zoological 
gardens; those things stay in your city. If you have 
the means, buy them; if you haven’t, do without; 
they can wait. But the health of my being depends 
upon the enlightenment of your children. If you 
negleet it, you cannot keep your wretched work 
within your walls; it walks abroad. The education 
of these thousands cannot wait. Even one year lost 
by them is gone forever; the iron has cooled, the 
blow that might have fashioned manhood, intelli- 
gence, ambition, service, has missed the critical point. 
Therefore, whatever else you defer, you must 
educate.” 

This is what the enlightened legislature, the old 
hoys of the publie schools from Buffalo to Brooklyn, 
said last April; this is what Governor Roosevelt— 
God bless his firmness—said last May. The prin- 
ciple was given life and it will stay. 

Public sentiment here is pronounced against the 
repeal. The business men are getting more trade; 
the real estate men are booming their wares on the 
promise of improved and established schools for the 
children of their customers; but there is a good deal 
of disappointment among the people generally that 
the commission did not recommend the extension of 
the principle of the four-mill tax to cover all school 
expenses, so that the needed houses could be built 
and the waiting children accommodated. 

The failure of the commission to remedy the 
school trouble is by the metropolitan papers set down 
as due to their’failure to carrv to a logical conclu- 
sion any adequate investigation of the remaining 
difficulties of school administration. The commis- 
sion did not get their facts or their advice from the 
educational authorities. Schoo] commissioners, the 
supervising and teaching force, are, with singular 
unanimity, dissatisfied with the report. The sug- 
gestions bearing fruit in the report are those emanat- 
ing from the financial and other officials whose very 
administration harassed and retarded the schools, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIL—Nov. 265. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


No one denies that the bureau of education, under 
the charge of Dr. Harris, is doing most efficient ser- 
vice. For years, undisturbed by any political affilia- 
tions, it has adhered strictly to its work of collect-. 
ing educational information, digesting it by discus- 
sions and theoretical investigations, and putting it 
in the best form for the use of teachers and those 
who are most interested in management of educa- 
tional affairs. The reports of the bureau are among 
the most valuable educational documents published, 
and are so regarded in all countries. But the ques- 
tion has been lately. raised by those most interested 
whether the sphere of the bureau may not be 
largely increased, without entailing in any degree its 
present usefulness. 

To-day the bureau of education under the limita- 
tions imposed upon it is practically isolated from all 
connection with the schools which are within the 
control of the national government, excepting those 
in the district of Alaska. 

There is no disposition to quarrel with the past. 
The work which the bureau of education has done is 
worthy of the highest commendation, but it is only 
a bureau in the department of the interior, and has 
no independent existence. As at present organized, 
it is impossible for it to meet the demands which will 
surely be laid upon it by public necessity. Within 
the last few years the educational responsibilities of 
the nation have vastly increased. Not only the de- 
velopment of our commercial interests in Alaska and 
in the territories, but the acquisition of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands call for the es- 
tablishment of a system of common school education 
under direct control and support of the general 
government. 

It is a useless waste of expenditure to attempt to 
found republican institutions among an ignorant 
people. If we are to retain these new lands as a part 
of the national domain, the school teacher, the 
schoolhouse, and the spelling book must follow the 
flag. The soldier may be necessary to establish our 
authority, but the school and the college are equally 
necessars to enable us to maintain it through suc- 
ceeding years. 

Thus there is a new and most important duty im- 
posed upon us as a nation, and it becomes a serious 
question how we can meet it in an intelligent and 
satisfactory manner. It cannot be long before in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines the military must 
give way to civil authority. Then there will be 
danger that the management of the schools may be- 
come the prey of designing politicians, unless there 
is some preventive ready at hand. Everything de- 
pemds upon the centralization of national school in- 
tevests in the hands of some competent authority 
resident at Washington. By “competent” I mean a 
person who has had actual experience in school work, 
who is well read in educational literature, and who 
ais demonstrated his executive ability by the man- 
agement of an extensive school system. No stick, 
no fossil, no political hack, would fill the bill. The 
cducaiional issues of the present and the possibilities 
of the future demand as the head of a national sys- 
term the best ability the country affords. 

It makes little difference whether this officer hold 
a place in the cabinet or is at the head of a depart- 
ment. There is no good reason, however, why there 
should not be a cabinet position devoted to educa- 
tional interests. If agriculture is benefited by the 
work of the secretary of agriculture, why would not 
the efforts of a strong man as secretary of education 
he a help and inspiration to every school in the land? 

Not stopping to discuss this point now, it is only 
necessary that he have complete and supreme contro] 
under the law of the establishment of schools, the 
appointment of teachers, and the administration of 
school affairs in all territory belonging to the United 
States which is not included within the boundaries 
of any state. This would include under his 

authority the schools of the District of Columbia, 
ihe «cdueation of the Indians, the schools in the 

Indian territory, where there are now thousands of 

people whose children have literally no chance to ob- 
tain even a common school education, and the 


schools in all lands and territories held under United 
States sovereignty. Here is work enough to occupy 
the time and attention of a cabinet officer, and no 
one can deny its importance. 

Two points must be kept in mind. In the first 
place, the work which the bureau is now doing is of 
so great importance that additional means must be 
placed at the disposal of the commissioner in order 
that he may enlarge the scope of his investigations, 
and thus increase the influence and usefulness of the 
office in its present sphere. In the second place, the 
office should be raised to a grade such as its impor- 
tane. demands. There must be created and organ- 
ized another department under the charge of the 
commissioner of education, for the purpose of direct- 
ing and managing educational affairs as far as the 
national administration has control. The present 
bureau must be made independent and furnished 
ample funds, so that the commissioner may call to 
his aid such deputies and other assistants as he may 
need for the discharge of the duties of the office. 
Then it should be charged with the supervision of 
the national schools. 

The real point at hand now is to determine how 
this advanced step may be brought about. It re- 
solves itself into a political question and must be 
studied as such. The members of congress from 
every state can be reached and influenced by the 


PRINCIPAL N. G. KINGSLEY, 
Providence, R. I. 


teachers who constitute a part of their constituency. 
We have the necessary means for organizing our 
forces, in our state associations and state officers, and 
it would not be a difficult thing to set the machinery 
in motion which would induce the required legislation 

The educational forces of the land can make them- 
selves potent for good if they will, but they need in- 
formation as to the present education and the de- 
mands of the future. The subject must be dis- 
cussed in our great associations, and action taken to 
arouse zeal and quicken enthusiasm among the mass 
of our teachers. Members of congress will listen to 
us when we make them understand that our cause is 
reasonable, and that we seek only the general ad- 
vancement of schools in all parts of our domain. It 
cannot be brought about by half a dozen men unless 
they are put forth as the representatives of the great 
body of teachers and are backed by their active in- 
fluence. 

The iron is getting hot; it will soon be time to 
strike. Are our hammers within our reach? 

I said above that this is a question of politics. It 
must not, however, be allowed to become a partisan 
question. The best friends the cause of education 
has may be found in all parties, and an effort must 
be made to unite their influence. What is most 
needed now is to arouse attention to the fact that 
we have no recognized officer charged with the re- 
sponsibility of working out, and carrying into effect 
a system of schools adequate to the needs of our new 
Every child who is under the protec- 
tion of the flag is entitled to receive an education at 
the puble cost, and it makes no difference whether 
his home is in one of the older settled states or on 
the Philippine Islands. The educators of America 
wil] miss their great opportunity if they do not push 
this question to a successful issue. 


possessions. 


THE STORY OF THE CALENDAR. 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE, 


At:the close of the year, when everyone tends to 
be retrospective, it is timely as well as interesting to 
glance at the calendar with the view to knowing its 
origin. Many customs and beliefs now common to 
us are traceable to pagan sources. The calendar is 
strictly a pagan institution. 

Originally, that is in the Romulian regime, there 
were but ten months in the year, this accounting for 
the derived meaning of October, November, and De- 
cember, the eighth, ninth, and tenth months. When 
Numa, the second king of Rome, was working great 
reforms, he, among other things, added two months 
to the calendar. January became the first and 
February fhe last. But slight chahges were made 
thereafter until the reign of Julius Caesar, when the 
order of months became as we find it to-day, although 
the new year was reckoned from March 25. Not till 
the eighteen century was January universally recog- 
nied as the first month, and January first as New 
Year’s day. 

Now as to the individual months. Each one was 
identified with some god or festival peculiar to the 
Romans. For instance, the first month. takes its 
name from Januarius. in honor of Janus, supposed 
to be the porter of heaven. Always represented with 
two faces, he was thus enabled to see into the past 
and also into the future, which made him the proper 
one to usher in the New Year. On the first of the 
month, sacrifices, games, and magnificent processions 
were given in his honor. By way of showing sub- 
mission to the monarch, innumerable gifts were pre- 
sented by his subjeets, which custom was continued 
in other countries for centuries. 

February became the month of surification, deriv- 
ing its name from Februa, Febri.ta, and Februatis, 
the various names given to Jun*, who presided over 
the purification of women. The cleansing of the 
land was symbolized by the Lupercalia. The cele- 
bration consisted of sacrifices of goats and dogs, after 
which the priests, twisting the skins into thongs, ran 
through the city whipping all who came in their way. 

March is always known as the rugged month, and 
gets its name from Mars, the god of war. The 
weather in this month was of the greatest signifi- 
cance to the farmer, hence the old saying, “a bushel 
of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” Dry 
weather portended good crops. In olden times, 
there was a peculiar belief that March borrowed three 
days from April, and these were sure to be bad days. 
The Scotch rhyme runs. thus:— 

‘*The first, it sall be wind and weet, 
The next it sall be snow and sleet, 
The third, it sall be sic a freeze 
Sall gar the birds stick to the trees.” 

As April is the month when buds are opening and 
everything in nature is taking on new life, Varro 
claimed that the name was suggested by the expres- 
‘ion—omnia  aperit (everything opens). The 
Romans filled the month with celebrations, the most 
elaborate being in honor of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers and spring. The custom‘of sending people 
on useless errands on the first day is supposed to 
refer to the manner in which Christ was sent from 
one tribunal to another. During this month, the 
imperial ploughing is done in China. To show the 
regard held for agriculture, the emperor himself 
ploughs nine furrows, then, mounting a platform, he 
witnesses the work done by the noblemen. 

May receives its name from the mother of Mer- 
cury, Maia, to whom the Romans were accustomed 
to sacrifice. The same mirth that characterized this 
festival is seen in the May-day sports of England. 
On the first day of the month, old and young used to 
go a-Maying, to welcome the spring. In some open 
field a great pole was erected, and from ity were sus- 
pended long chains of flowers. Dancing and games 
were entered upon with good will. It is said that 
Henry VIII. and his court went a-Maying, and that 
Elizabeth also enjoyed the festivities in her reign. 
As late as 1718 May poles were used. 

Reverence to Juno, the queen of the gods, led to 
ealling the sixth month June. Caesar, added the 
thirtieth day. Mercury presided over the month, 
which on account of its desirable weather has been 
held sacred by brides. 

In the early history of the calendar, July was 
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known as Quintillis, the fifth, but the name was later 
changed to its present form in honor of Julius 
(‘aesar, whose birth-month it was. As it was the 
time to secure honey and make mead, the Anglo- 
Saxons termed it “mead month.” 

It was during the next month, Sextilis originally, 
that Augustus Caesar celebrated some marked tri- 
umphs. He was then admitted to the consulate, 
thrice had great triumphs, was instrumental in con- 
cluding the civil wars, and subdued Egypt. In 
honor of him, the month was named August. This 
had but thirty days, and lest he should seem inferior 
io Julius Caesar, one more day was added. 

September retained the old Roman name, though 
now it is really the ninth month. As the crops were 
vathered at this season, it was variously known as 
the fruetidor (fruit) and vendemaire (wine month), 
and gerst-monat (barley month). 

October is teeming with superstitious customs. 
\s April witnessed the Floralia, so the eighth month 
was the time of the Faunalia. Faunus was the 
tutelary deity of agriculture, and flocks correspond- 
iig to the Greek Pan, while the festival was like the 
hacechanalia. In Rome, a horse, known as Ictober, 
was sicrifieed to Mars in the Campus Martius. The 


divination and prophecy prominent then is doubt- 
less the basis of our Hallowe’en fortunes to-day. 

November marked the time when provision must 
be made for the winter store. ‘The number of cattle 
and sheep slain suggested the name “bloody month.” 
Martyrs, to whom no special day had been dedicated, 
were honored on All Saints’ day. This festival prob- 
ably originated in 607, when Phoeas, then emperor of 
Constantinople, captured the Pantheon from the 
heathens and gave it to the Christians. 

December seems always to have been a season of 
jollity. The Saturnalia was first a celebration in 
honor of Saturn in this month, and later became a 
rural festival, when the labore? expressed his delight 
that his year’s work was done. Still later in history, 
it was characterized by blotting out social distinc- 
tions, the master and slave actually exchanging 
places. 

Similar good feeling marks the modern Christmas 
or vule-tide. The custom of decorating with greens 
and filling trees with gifts suggests the ancient be- 
lief that the sun was able to make the earth green 
again and to lade the trees with their fruits. The 
matter of giving presents is traceable to the birth of 
“hrist. when the Wise Men brought rich gifts. 
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A. E. Winsuip. 

bicycling was a fad, but typewriting is a fact. 
‘The typewriter—it, he, or she—is in the same class 
as the telephone, telegraph, and linotype. As to 
usefulness and universality, typewriting is in its in- 
fancy. ‘hus far it is used only by those who can- 
not get along without it. The business man puts in 
a writing machine as a luxury, and regards it as ex- 
pense. A young woman who learns to use a type- 
writer feels called upon to explain that she may have 
to earn her living, and she can equip herself more 
quickly in this way than in any other. A superin- 
tendent or principal who advocates the introduction 
of typewriting into the schools feels obliged to prove 
that it is due those who may have to earn a living. 

‘Nhe attitude of business men and school people 
toward typewriting must change entirely, and the 
time for such change is already here. Where one 
writing machine is used now there will be ten in use 
in the near future. The only trouble up to this time 
has been that business men, superintendents, and 
principals rarely use the machine personally and 
ulvantageously. The typewriter is a servant, a 
helper, doing what the proprietor would have it 
undersiood that he is above doing, whereas the diffi- 
culty is that he cannot do it. The helplessness of 
ihe employer tempts him to withhold appropriate 
recognition of the typewriter. Socially, she has not 
had the rank of the bookkeeper. There has been an 
inflection in the voice that has spoken, yes, in the 
jen that has written, “typewriter” that no one 
would dare put into the word “bookkeeper.” This is 
(ue in part to the fact that the word has had a com- 
«pplication to the machine and the operator, 
which has made vicious jokes easy, but it has also 
been due in part to the fact that the brainy end of 
the business or professional office does not know how 
to use a writing machine as skillfully as the girls in 
the office. 

As a Yankee, I venture the guess that in the not- 
(listent future the ablest men and women in home 
ind office, in hotel and train will use the machine. 
To-day, awav from home, if one wishes typewriting, 
he pays a dollar an hour or more for the service, but 
soon every first-class hotel will have aJl the writing 
iachines which their patronage requires in the writ- 
ing room and free to all guests. Already every first- 
class new hotel has a long-distance telephone in 
«ich room and a man has its use at any hour of day 
or night at the same rate that he would pay if he 


went out and sought a “pay station.” In the same 
way one will be able to say when he registers at any 
first-class hotel, “I would like a room with a writing 
machine.” At first he may have to pay fifty cents a 
day extra, as he does for a room with bath and lava- 
tory appointments, but that will soon pass away, as 
the cxtra charge for the bath is going. Already it 
is appreciated that a bath is as important as a wash- 
howl, and so the necessity of the writing machine 
will be early acknowledged. 

At the same time that the hotels provide machines 
the limited trains on the railroads will have 
them in the library car, and terminal stations will 
have writing rooms with the machine, and even 
the great dry goods houses will equip their sumptu- 
ous waiting rooms for the women to write affection- 
ate notes thereon; for by that time any lover 
or husband will prefer a straightforward clear 
tvpewritten note to an undecipherable back-handed 
message seattered from page to page in puzzling way. 

In a word, the future of typewriting is with the 
schools, Teach it as universally as you teach pen- 
imanship, not for the sake of the girls who are to be 
tvpewriters, but for the greater advantage of the 
hoys and girls who are to be the leaders in social, 
business, and professional life; not for the purpose 
of helping a poor girl to be dependent, but for mak- 
ing rich and poor alike independent. The time has 
come for a universal and emphatic demand for the 
writing machine in every upper grade of the gram- 
mar school, in every high school, academy, seminary, 
college, and university. 

In all this the essential feature is the abundant 
supply of machines. It is to be for the use of 
the student in his own writing. Every composi- 
tion, exercise, or other paper passed in to the 
tercher should be typewritten. It should be the 
great time-saving, labor-saving feature of the school: 
a bur.en to none, but a grand relief to all. 

James W. Macr, Jr., 
Evening High School, Boston 

The subject of typewriting in our public schools 
has received a great amount of attention during the 
past few years. There has been some slight opposi- 
tion, on the ground that the course is not practi- 
cable; but be this as it may, it is a fact that the course 
has been welcomed with open arms, so to speak, by a 
vast majority of our citizens, and, as the policy of 
the school authorities is to provide the greatest good 


for the greatest number, typewriting has undoubt- 
edly entered the field of public school work to stay. 

1 think I hardly need urge any argument in sup- 
port of its usefulness to pupils after they have left 
school and entered business life. It would be a diffi- 
cult task indeed to find a business man of impor- 
tarice who is not supplied with at least one writing 
machine, and, naturally, an operator for the same. 
The office without a typewriter is the exception to- 
day. lrom a pecuniary viewpoint, it is evident that 
a knowledge of typewriting will be beneficial to the 
pupil after leaving school, inasmuch as it will enable 
him to get a good start in business. There are in 
Boston, as elsewhere, many, many successful men 
and women who will say frankly that their success is 
due, partially, at least, to their knowledge of type- 
writing and its kindred subject, shorthand. The 
typewriting course in the public schools is a compara- 
tively new feature, yet there are numbers of young 
people who can trace to it a successful beginning in 
business life. 

It may be interesting to note the approximate 
number of writing machines in some of the larger 
office buildings in Boston. In the Tremont build- 
ing there are 350; in the Boston stock exchange, 250; 
in the Shillaber building, 125; in the Boston Globe 
building, 125; in the Boston Herald building, Rialto 
building, Telephone building, Sears building, and 
the Ames building there are about eighty to each; 
and nearly all buildings of considerable office room 
have from thirty to sixty in each. It is estimated 
that in the forty leading office buildings in Boston 
there are approximately 2,200 writing machines. 

The good resulting to the pupil is not obtained 
only after leaving school. He has the advantage of 
being able to write his essays and the like on the 
machine during the period given to typewriting, and 
in this way get his practice on the typewriter, and at 
the same time work out or finish an exercise in some 
other study. This applies more particularly to the 
advanced pupils. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject taught in the 
schools that offers so extensive a field for the devel- 
opment of good qualities in the pupils. Typewriting 
ix a science, and the teaching of it requires constant 
effort and watchfulness on the part of the teacher. 
The course, if properly handled by the instructor, is 
hound to bring out in the pupils the following and 
similar characteristics: Patience, in confining him- 
self to the simple fingering exercises, when there is 
always a desire to write miscellaneous matter; neat- 
ness and accuracy, in producing clean and correct 
work; svstem, in following out a uniform method; 
perseverance, in a constant effort to execute the 
fingcring exercises properly and bring his work up to 
the high standard set by the teacher. In addition, 
there is incidentally a vast amount of knowledge 
achieved during the course, embracing literature, 
husiness, legal, and other forms, and information of 
a general character derived from the matter pre- 
sented to the pupil for study and practice. 

It may seem odd for me to say that the typewrit- 
ing course has to my knowledge developed politeness 
in a number of cases. I have had in my classes 
young people who at the beginning of the term were 
careless and indifferent, and sometimes even rough 
and ciscourteous, but who after a few lessons have 
shown marked improvement, and the indications are 
that they are now well on the way to good citizenship. 

-—Oo-—- 
N. B. Van Marre, M.C. S., 
Principal Commercial Dept.. Omiha Hit h School. 

Tvpewriting is of itself very useful indeed to 
every young man or woman who in any way contem- 
plates leading an active life, whether he conducts a 
business of his own or works for someone else. As a 
rule the young men and women who take typewriting 
are those who expect to do ail lines of stenographic 
work or become expert’ typists, and with the present 
system of touch typewriting, such as we and all other 
progressive schools are using, it enables the operator 
to transcribe matter on the machine as rapidly as a 
person ordinarily talks. Our work in the high 
«oo! here is not preparatory, but it is complete 
within itself, and all students completing the work 
given will be able to handle any position along their 
respective line. 

2. If the work is judiciously handled, it will 
create an enthusiasm and raise the standard of the 
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pupil’s work in all subjects. If we were to permit 
the students to elect their subjects, I am positive 
that at least eighty per cent. of the pupils would 
tuke typewriting, but it is not an elective, and given 
only to the commercial students in the third year. 

3. Every high school boy and girl in this land 
have from the time the first high school was estab- 
lished, until the present time, met some subject 
which they considered of no practical importance to 
themselves, and as often as they have asked in regard 
to the practicability of a subject, they have been told 
to take it (said subject) because it has a value that 
is inestimable as a discipline for the mind; this is all 
very true, but why not take a subject that will give 
discipline and also be practical? With the exception 
of shorthand, there is no subject given in any high 
school course that gives as much discipline as type- 
writing. After a careful supervision of forty min- 
utes’ practice each day for six or seven months, the 
students are then ready for very rapid work. The 
dictation may be given to the students working on 
the machines for several minutes at a speed of 115 
or 130 words per minute, and they will handle it cor- 
rectly. (1) If after this practice, or even a one- 
minute speed practice, you ask the pupils to name 
the letters written, you will find that it will be impos- 
sible for them to repeat the letters in the same time 
that it took them to write them. (2) The student 
in doing speed work always knows the first letter, all 
mistakes, and the last letter; this holds true if the 
entire dictation is completed, but if the student is 
suddenly stopped, it is an utter impossibility for him 
to tell vou the last letter that he wrote. 

Example No. 1 proves that the vecal organs and 
the mind used in vocalization does not act as rapidly 
as does fhe fingers and mind, which are used in the 
skillful operation of a typewriter. 

Example No. 2 proves that expert operating of a 
machine is done by the use of the fingers and an 
inner mind over which we do not have an entire and 
complete consciousness, and which is only impressed 
by things out of the ordinary. 

The reason typewriting has not been given a more 
prominent place in our schools is because people 
know very little about it, and until the last two years 
it was considered an art, but not a science, which of 
course was a very great mistake. Great as have been 
the developments in typewriting during the last two 
years, the next two years will bring about changes 
equally as great, such as the revision of the universal 
key board, ete. 

Cart Lewis \IeR, 
Drexel Institute, l’inladelphia. 

I shall not strive after any far-fetched reasons for 
justifying the use of the typewriter as a means of 
education in schools. In commercial schools its use 
is indispensable, while there are many good reasons 
to justify its introduction in other schools. I do not 
consider this question a “vital” one, but { do believe 
that the usefulness of the typewriter to the pupil in 
after life, its relation to other studies, and its educa- 
tional value are not fully appreciated by educators or 
even by those teachers who teach typewriting. 

lis usefulness to the pupil in after life is easily 
proved. Typewriting is so general nowadays that 
every young man finds its acquirement a forerunner 
of his other abilities, and a helpful introduction to 
the world. It is one of those little accomplishment: 
which bring him into confidential relations with able 
and successful professional. and business men, and 
thus gives him an excellent opportunity of studying 
at close range their qualities and the methods which 
have produced success. Scascely more than thirty 
years of age, the typewriter has been a blessing to 
thousands, and few inventions have had prouder or 
more peaceful triumphs. Its introduction was not 
fougat with bitterness of feeling, with riots, with 
bloodshed, with the temporary misery and starvation 
of families.—like the sewing machine and the loom; 
but it came quietly, peacefully; it did not take bread 
from one to give it to another, but without disturb- 
ing any relation of life it slowly permeated all 
channels of life, helping many thousands to better 
their condition, and giving the chance to those more 
vifted with abilities to develop them, and thereby 

become successful men and women. 

The teaching of typewriting can be made very use- 

ful in its relation to other subjects, but its value in 


this respect. will depend altogether upon the teach- 
ing. Spelling, punctuation, and letter writing can, 
I believe, be most successfully taught by the use of 
the typewriter, and it is also a valuable aid in the 
teaching of English. I find that students feel more 
annoyed at making a mistake on the typewriter than 
they do if their work is with the pen. The mistakes 
seem so conspicuous. They therefore study harder 
and exercise more care to avoid them, and the type- 
writer thus spurs them on to the study of these other 
subjects, and it certainly develops those little virtues 
—-neatness and accuracy. 

Its educational value is doubted by some because 
of its mechanical featuges, but I believe it has strong 
claims as an instrument of education. The tendency 
with the pupil at first is to operate the machine 
mechanically; that is, after copying a page he often 
has little idea of the subject matter he has copied. 
But a little direction will soon make him alert, and 
he will become critical of punctuation, grammar, and 
Fnglish; of logieal arrangement, and effective, artis- 
tic form. Good taste in the appearance and arrange- 
ment of work will be quickly developed, and type- 
writing is especially helpful in this respect. His eye 
is pleased with a clean, neat piece of work, and he 
will spend more time and develop more patience in 
attaming it than one would suppose. Typewriting 
also develops rapidity and accuracy of thought, for 
rapidity and accuracy of execution is its constant 
aim. ‘The pupil enjoys using the typewriter. He 
finds it a refreshing relaxation from other studies, 
and in Jearning it he is becoming proficient in some- 
thing which may be a staff to him when his super- 
ficial knowledge of other subjects will not be of im- 
mediate market value. It has relieved thousands 
from dependence and helped them to get a start in 
life, and the Queen of England and the Czarina of 
Russia, I believe, consider typewriting an accom- 
plishment. 


SUPERINTENDENT WiLLIAM CHANCELLOR, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Is typewriting useful to pupils in after life? I 
know a young lady, graduate of one of the best 
women’s colleges, and especially fitted by nature and 
education for teaching, who after two years’ success- 
ful experience found that she, could not endure the 
physical strain. She understood typewriting; and 
upon her first application for such a position secured 
profitable and congenial employment as private sec- 
retary toa man of letters. She prepares all his 
manuscripts for publication, cares for his general 
correspondence, and fills the position to his entire 
satisfaction. Without a knowledge of typewriting 
she would, though a college graduate, be to-day in a 
very difficult financial situation. 

Another lady who knows nothing of shorthand, 
but is an accomplished typewriter, had been an ex- 
pert dressmaker. In this employment her eyesight 
failed. She had learned typewriting in a New Eng- 
land high school. Upon the suggestion of lawyers 
she opened an office torprepare legal briefs. These 
she had read to her. Within three years her net in- 
come exceeded one thousand dollars a year. 

These may be exceptional cases. ‘They are note- 
worthy chiefly because they show the value in money 
to even well-educated people of the course in type- 
writing, and because they show its value isolated 
from phonography. 

Does typewriting interfere with other studies? It 
is a mental and manual accomplishment, not unlike 
elementary draughting in its demands on the atten- 
tion of the mind, One mail drives out another. We 
can seldom do two things at once. I hold that in 
proportion to its cost in time the learning of type- 
writing repays most students fully in increased 
manual culture. It needs two hours a week for a 
half year in the second year of the high school 
course. As no preparation is required, its interfer- 
ence with other accomplishments is just that of phy- 
sical culture, music, or drawing, when two hours are 


‘given to these. 


Has typewriting any special educational value? 
Unquestionably, two vaJues. Of these the first is in 
English. Typewriting enforces correct spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation, as handwriting never 
can. It is my idea that every pupil should do type- 
writing, if only in copying the regular term essay 
carl term, Type and print reveal many literary 


sins; they seem malicious, as every man knows who 
ever sees his own writing in “cold type.” The sec- 
ond value of typewriting is only for those who master 
the art. In technique it has some of the funda- 
mental qualities of piano-playing. It tends to am- 
hidexterity, to all that physical co-ordination of 
mind and body which we indicate by the term 
“manual training,” and to rapidity and accuracy of 
the mental processes. 


——o-—- 


H. W. Srorua, 
Instructor in Shorthand and Typewriting, Sioux City High 
School. 

1. It has been of good service to most of those 
taking it, since the majority of those who finish our 
course go into business offices. 

2. I think it does not. 

3. Yes, especially in the art of letter writing. 
Shorthand and typewriting should go together; but 
the student should have a fair English education in 
order to make the best use of his training. Business 
men are demanding better educated young men and 
women. 

I believe that a high school course in shorthand 
and typewriting should be a four years’ course. In 
that time the student ought to be well equipped for 
the work, and on an equal footing with the regular 
high school graduate. 

———O——_ 


Euinor 8. Mvopy, 
Portland, Me. 


7 


i. We should say that a thorough course in type- 
writing would be of some value to a student. 

2. Jt must necessarily take more or less of the 
rtudent’s time from other studies, therefore must 
lessen his accomplishment in other studies some- 
what. 

4. With certain classes of students we believe it- 
lias. 

From our experience in a school wholly made up 
of business studies, very many of the students of 
which are graduates of high schools and academies 
from all over the state, we do not think we should 
advise taking much time from the regular school 
curriculum, to devote to the study of typewriting, 
as the more time the students have to give to the 
getting of general every-day knowledge up to the age 
when they will graduate, the better equipped they 
will be te profit by practical business training when 
ihey take hold of it. With any trade, science, or 
prefession in which we wish to excel, we must keep 


‘closely in touch, and perhaps this is quite as true of 


typowr'ting and stenography as of most things, so 
that unless the student can make use of his knowl- 
edge in. these branches pretty regularly, it would be 
our opinion that he could not afford while in school 
to take much time from his general English educa- 
tion ‘o give to the study of typewriting, as he could 
get more of value that he could take with him out 
into the world by devoting the time that he would 
necessarily spend on the typewriter to a careful 
stud: of I'nglish.. We find that the more complete 
ihe English education of the boy or girl, the better 
{ypewriter operator will that boy or girl Lecome, 
and for that reason we would not advise sacrificing 
any part of the education to those things which 
seem 40 us to follow the education. We hardly see 
how any trade or profession, the pursuit of which 
calls for a good English education, could be pursued 
with great profit before that education had been re- 
ceived, and yet we are not sure but that typwriting 
(withcut shorthand) might aid, and that quite 
nuiterially, a certain class of students in learning 
punctuation, capitalization, and correct English 
epelling. 

Our observation for the past few years has 
shown us that there are few young people who go out 
into life better equipped than those who after get- 
ting all that is possible in the way of education and 
mind training, then take up the study of shorthand 
and ‘ypewritng, not of course as a finish to the edu- 
eation, but as an art with which to make a place for 
themselves in the world. The bright, earnest high 
schooi or aecidemy graduate will in the study of 
shorthand and typewriting accomplish in -a few 
months what the sehool girl will not do in years, 
and that leads us to think that the less mature years 
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may be spent with greater profit to the student in 
the pursuit of every day knowledge. 

The typewriter operator will find in his work 
ore or less of ordinary letter-writing, and we know 
of few ways in which a person’s education is hon- 
esily tried and proven as it is in the various styles 
of letter writing, particularly perhaps in that which 
we eall business letter-writing; therefore we think 
that the prospective typewriter operator needs 
just as broad and just as careful an English educa- 
‘ion as it is possible to obtain while in school, leay- 
iny the trades and professions pretty well alone un- 
ii] such time as the broader education would make 
ihem comparatively easy to master and of far 
greater value to the mature mind. 

—_—o——_- 
CarLos B. Extis, 
Springfield [Mass ] High School. 

1. Measured by its usefulness to pupils in after 
life, the value of typewriting in our schools is un- 
questioned. The great majority of new recruits in 
business offices enter from the public schools. The 
boy or gitl who seeks a position in an office is met 
with the question, “What can you do?” and other 
conditions being equal, the one who can keep books, 
write shorthand, or operate a typewriter will find a 
good position sooner than the one who lacks this 
technical knowledge. Formerly the ability to write 
well with the pen was a prerequisite to employment, 
but the work of the typewriter is more rapid, more 
legible, and neater, and a boy can scarcely find a 
position in a business office where a knowledge of 
typewriting will not be useful to him, and in many 
cases it is required. 

2. The introduction of typewriting into the 
school ought not to, and in my experience it does 
not, lessen the accomplishment of the pupils in 
their other studies. The work is unlike any other 
school subject, it is not as easy as it may seem to 
one who has never tried to use a machine, but most 
pupils find real pleasure in it, and in fact it is a 
recreative exercise. To do good work requires the 
closest application, and this affords a complete rest 
to those mental faculties which are not involved. 
In consequence, the pupil returns to his other 
studies with his brain refreshed, and his other work 
should he done more easily because of the interrup- 
tion. 


8. Whether the typewriter in our schools shall. 


have any educational value depends upon the 
teacher. If you believe that the subject is so simple 
that no direction is needed except to keep the parts 
of the machine well oiled and that the teacher of 
tvpewriting needs no other qualification than the 
ability to keep the record of class attendance, the 
typewriter will not be an educator in your school. 
Some months ago, a writer in one of our periodicals, 
in a spirit of sarcasm, adviseed the introduction of 
tvpewriting to give a little mechanical skill. Is 
there no difference hetween the skill of a machinist 
who operates a machine in a factory and the skill 
of a typewriter operator who writes seventy-five 
or more words per minute? The first machine 
works automatically. while the second must at all 
times he guided by the mind of the operator. The 
first machine will do its work without an_ error, 
while the workman is attending to other duties; the 
second will produce a perfect jumble of errors, unless 
controlled by the undivided thought of the operator. 
Certainly, to write seventy-five or more words per 
minute, with the work neatly and carefully arranged 
and with correct snelling and punctuation, requires 
something more than mechanical skill, and this 
ability can only be secured by the most tireless and 
painstaking work. 

The typewriter is an excellent teacher of spelling, 
|nctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing, as all 
‘rrors of this character stand out so prominently on 
the typewritten page that they cannot escape the 
‘ve. But this does not fully measure the educa- 
‘ional value of the machine; it puts a premium upon 
leitness and aceuracy, both of which are of prime 
portance in the education of every boy, and when 
ihe teacher accepts only perfect work, the use of 
the typewriter becomes a strong factor in the cul- 
‘\vation of the habit of doing all work neatly and 
recurately, The typewriter does not teach many 
‘ings, but it teaches a few things uncommonly well, 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


BY ELIZABETH BLAISDELL. 


A MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


Born January 11, 1825. Died December 19, 1878. 

(Encourage the pupils to bring portraits taken at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, and also a picture of Cedar- 
croft, his home at Kennett square. Hang a large por- 
trait against the wall, or place on an easel, and let some 
pupil hang a wreath of laurel around or above it.) 

Several pupils come upon the stage singing. Tune: 
“Fair Harvard.” 
When winds of the winter are blowing so wild, 

And the white flakes come drifting around; 


{From Irish’s ‘British and American Authors,’’] 
Then our thoughts sadly stray through the years that 
are past, 
Till they linger by one lowly mound. 
We dream of the one who is resting beneath, 
And his memory reverently keep, 
Though twenty and more are the years that have flown 
Since his eyes closed in death’s dreamless sleep. 


School.—Who is this man of whom you sing? 
1. Go ask the Sphynx, who dumbly looks 
Upon her world in awful calm. 

He trod her deserts’ shifting sands, 

He rested ’neath her groves of palm. 


2. Or ask that land of fjord and floe, 
The land of frozen wintry skies, 
Where biting winds all rudely blow, 
And, wrapped in sleep, the old earth lies. 
Beneath her cold stars’ steely-gieam, 
Her frozen fields of snow he trod. 
He saw her pale lights heavenward stream, 
And felt the awful power of God. 


8. Ask of the Ganges’ sacred flood 
His name and deeds, it knows them well, 
Or, let some wandering Arab sheik 
His name and lineage tell. 


4, A heaven-born poet, with a touch 
Like alchemist of old, 
He changed the dross of common things 
For us to purest gold. 


Pupils together.— 
Hark! every mountain, rock, and hili 
Re-echoes back the name we love 
And honor,—Bayard Taylor. 


(Pupil places a laurel wreath about the picture, and all 
sing. Tune: “Norwegian National Hymn,” “Songs of 
the Nation.’’) 

Though beneath the sod he’s sleeping, 
Yet his name shall be, 
F’er for all that’s brave and earnest, 
An epitome. 
And though years may come and vanish 
Into the unseen, 
Still shall every clime and nation 
Keep his mem’ry green. 
Keep his mem’ry green, his mem’ry green, ever green, 
his mem’ry green. 


5. A pupil reads a brief sketch of his life. [Sugges- 
tions for the sketch: Born at Kennett square January 11, 
1825. Son of Joseph and Rebecca Way Taylor. One of 
a family of ten children. Ancestry; childhood. Early 
desire to travel. Education; love of knowledge; facility 
in acquiring languages. Love of poetry; early attempts 
at verse making. Early manhood; apprenticeship; 
first book. First visit to Burope. (See “Views Afoot.’’) 
Return to America. ] 


6. Ah, who could dream so many lands 
His feet would ever tread? 
Who thought so many foreign suns 
Would shine above his head? 


Yet scarce had boyhood’s golden sands 
Flowed through Time’s mystic glass, 

When o’er the sea, like passage-bird, 
Men saw our traveler pass. 


And now the fair, green, foreign fields 
First met his wondering eyes, 

And many a quaint old town he saw, 
Each with a new surprise. 


The record of his wandering life, 
O’er lands so strange and old, 
The story of his journeyings 
In “Views Afoot’’ is told. 


7. Brief sketch of hés visit to California; life after his’ 
return; marriage to Mary Agnew; death of his wife. 


8. Nothing but time could heal the wounds 
That cruel Death had made, 
And so once more across the’sea 
Our poet-traveler strayed. 


The days and weeks slipped into months, 
The months in turn to years, 

Before time’s slow, but healing, touch 
Had dried his falling tears. 


9. He remained abroad a little more than two years, 
and on his return published a “Journey to Central 
Africa,” the “Land of the Saracens,” and a little later “A 
Visit to India, China, and Japan.” 


10. A few more years of work went by, 
Again a foreign shore, 
And then, in far-off Germany, 
He met young Love once more, 


Together.—He married Marie Hansen October 27, 1857. 
Recitation.—‘‘The Vision.” 


11. A year went by, and then he left 
That far-off foreign shore, 
And soon upon his native soil 
Our traveler stood once more. 


Boys.— 
‘ And now for him came busy days. 
So swift time sped away, 
That scarce a morrow seemed to dawn 
Before ’twas yesterday. 


Girls.— 
His active brain was never still. 
No stop or rest he knew, 
But poems, stories, travelers’ tales 
Beneath his quick pen grew. 


12. Tell me some story that he told 
Of what he heard or saw— 


13. Yes, tell the ballad that he wrote, 
That tale of Russia’s war. 


Recitation.—“Song of the Camp.” 


14. Sketch of this period of his life. His connection 
with the Tribune; lectures; visit to California; building 
of Cedarcroft, his home at Kennett square; appointment 
as secretary of the legation at St. Petersburg. Return 
from Russia and publication of his novels, “Hannah 
Thurston,” “John Godfrey’s Fortune,” and “Story of 
Kennett.” 


15. Brief sketch of his life and work for the next few 
vears. Final appointment, in February, 1878, as United © 
States minister to Berlin. His departure from this 
country and death in Berlin December 19, 1878. 


16. The busy hands and tireless brain 
No more, as days go by, 
Shall tell us tales of Southern climes, 
Or Arctic’s frozen sky. 


Yet many an olden story wrought, 
That to the world he gave, 

Have now a leaf of laurel brought 
To lay upon his grave. 


(Here the pupils in the front part of the stage step 
aside, and, as they do so, others, dressed to represent the 
different books, enter, and after placing a sprig of laurel 
above the picture, cross the stage and pass out at an op- 
posite door, or, if there is none, behind a large screen.) 
All.— 

May we who sadly turn away 
To hide our falling tears, 

F’er see, among the deathless ones, 
His name go down the years. 


Recitation.—Aldrich’s poem on “The Death of Bayard 
Taylor.” 

Pooks for reference: “Life and Letters of Bayard Tay- 
lor,” by Marie Hansen Taylor.” Poems: “Views Afoot,” 
“Faust,” and later poems. 

(Boys who delight in stories of adventure will, I am 
sure, be interested in his story of “A Visit to india, 
China, and Japan,” “A Journey to Central Africa,” and 
“The Land of the Saracens.” His stories of ‘Travels in 
Russia” are also particularly fascinating, and all are such 
that no teacher need hesitate to recommend them.) 
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The index for the year accompanies this issue. 


One work of art in the schoolroom is worth a 
thousand non-artistic pictures. 


Good habits of thinking, like good behavior, beg-n 
in the early days of sckool life. 


The Fredonia normal school horror should make 
it the first duty of every boarding school, public or 
private, to provide fire escapes and train pupils in 
methods of escape. Not a day’s delay should occur. 


“Lawrence, Mass., has a wide-awake and vigorous 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and its programme for the 
monthly meetings of the vear is one that calls for a 
deal of work on the part of the members who pro- 
pose to review in detail the educational activities of 
the century and to forecast those of the future. 


Professor George Herbert Palmer, Litt. D. and 
LL.D. of Harvard, will give eight lectures on “The 
Nature of Goodness” in the Twentieth Century 
course, Tremont temple, at 11 o’clock on Saturdays, 
beginning January 5. There has been nothing in 
the whole history of these lectures more scholarly, 
interesting, or inspiring. 


The evening schools continue to thrive through- 
out the Jand. In Chicago seven high and twenty- 
two grammar school * buildings were ‘opened for 
evening schools on November 12. There have been 
2,000 large posters and 150,000 hand bills in Eng- 
lish, German, Scandinavian, Polish, and Bohemian 
languages giving particulars about them. 


Much as the Journal regrets any interference with 
school authorities by others, it must confess to a bit 
of satisfaction when Mayor Harrison of Chicago put 
an end to the scandalous contest of the school board 
with the civil service board by sending a personal 
letter to each member of the school board which 
began: “I beg to suggest,” and then told them what 
to do and to do it at once. 


The strawberry is the first fruit of the season. It 
is peculiarly delicious in taste. Its crisp, luscious 


freshness makes it a universal favorite, but it must 
be the first fruit to command its accustomed admira- 
tion. The late strawberry is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It finds the taste of the world otherwise di- 
rected. In much the same way many phases of 
school work acquire their virtue by their timeliness 
and freshness. Out of season school work is stale. 


The Educational News is to be credited with this 
good story:— 

A teacher in the Philadelphia girls’ normal 
school tells a story of a girl of humble parentage who 
gave her name as Bridget when she was first enrolled. 
During her first year Bridget changed to Bridgetta. 
During her second year the first syllable was dropped 
and she became Etta. That developed into Margar- 
etta, and when she received her diploma her name 
was Marguerite. 


New Year’s day will be the wedding day of Super- 
intendent Alexis E. Frye of the Cuban school and 
Scnorita Maria Terresa Arruebarreno, a beautiful 
young Cuban teacher.. The bride will celebrate her 
marriige and the opening of a new century by the 
presentation of 100,000 copies of the hymn “Not 
Afraid of the Spanish Tyrant” changed to read, 
“Not Afraid of the Government of Strangers.” 
The Cubans are urging the promotion of Mr. Frye 
to the position of chief director for the United 
States of all educational affairs in the island. 


The death of Harry N. Andrews in Boston from 
pueumenia after a week’s illness has caused more 
general grief in the profession probably than was 
ever before caused by the death of a Boston sub- 
master. Harry Andrews was, personally, immensely 
and deservedly popular, and had been for a long 
time secretary of the Massachusetts. Schoolmasters’ 
Club. Beyond all this, he was one of the sub- 
master set which represents the most delightfai 
companionship ever known, probably, in any group 
c* teachers. As a nucleus of this comradeship is a 
hand of young men about the same age, chums in 
their school days, thoroughly devoted to their pro- 
fession, as they are admirably equipped for it, high- 
tonec in all life and aspirations, careful not to 
transgress professional courtesies, and socially closely 
affilinted. Mr. Andrews’ death is the first break in 
this circle. 


THE BAXTER SCHOOL, 


Somerville has named a large grammar school for 
Principal George L. Baxter of the high school. This 
is probably the first case in which a city has named 
a school for a teacher while in the service and in the 
prime of life. The interesting feature of the case is 
the fact that the local committee with whom the 
naming rested were two young men, the youngest on 
the board, graduates of Mr. Baxter’s school. The 
entire city rejoiced in this departure. 


MERRIEST CURISTMAS ON RECORD. 


"Twas the day before Christmas, and all through 
Marshall Field’s house thousands of creatures were 
stirring less still than a mouse. Because of com pli- 
cations too foolish to speak of, the teachers did not 
get their pay the first of December, as they should 
have done. It was not till the morning papers ap- 
peared that they knew that they could have it even 
on the 24th. Early in the forenoon every principal 
went to the board rooms and received —- not cash, but 
a check for every teacher. At twelve o’clock mcst 
of these principals went to Marshall Field’s and 
awaited the coming of their teachers. Very soon 
those near by arrived, and a steady stream came 
thereafter. The firm’s cashiers had money counted 
out in seventy-dollar piles, and cashed the checks as 
by magic. Arrangements had been made to have all 
salesmen give the teachers the preference, and all 
other shoppers took it good-naturedly; and it was 
astonishing how soon the cashiers had most of that 
money back again. It is estimated that more than 
three thousand teachers got their pay of Marshall 
Field and spent it, more or less, there. Never before 
in the world’s history, not even in Chicago’s history, 
has this been equaled. Now the discussion is as to 


which was greatest, the disgust of the teachers in 
the twenty-four days they waited for the money, or 
the four hours they were spending it. Great is 
Chicago, and her capabilities of excitement, bad and 
good, were never better illustrated than in not pay- 
ing and then in paying her teachers their $600,000 
monthly salary at the close of the nineteenth century, 
What will the twentieth century bring forth in 


Chicago ? 


ANTI-PULL ADVICE. 


Trustee F. J. Loesch of the Chicago school board 
says:—- 

Politicians of the past have left their finger marks 
on the public school system of the city. They are 
there in the presence of teachers who ought not to 
be in the schools. But they are destined to dis- 
appear. ‘The outlook for Chicago schools was never 
so hop:ful as now. Pull has been done away with 
absolutely. A year’s trial of the Dawes measure, I 
am convinced, will fix it firmly in the school system. 


. If you have a teacher in your schools who should not 


be there, he said, addressing the principals, file a 
request for her dismissal, stating your reasons. If 
necessary, fight it out to the end. If you have good 
reasons, it will not be necessary to fight, for you will 
have the school board with you. I can count on 
twelve or thirteen members of the board of education 
to resist any influence that is brought to bear upon 
them. 


SANBORNESQUE. 


“Whoever visits the schools of western cities, as 
Mr. Alcott used to do, and as I do at intervals, sees 
at once that Indianapolis, Des Moines, and Topeka 
have a spirit in their educational. system that has 
languished or gone out in Boston.” 

Thus writes Frank B. Sanborn in the Springfield 
Republican. This is complimentary enough to 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, and Topeka, whose schools 
are exceptionally good, but there are 500 school- 
rooms in Boston, any one of which is as good as the 
best in Indianapolis, Des Moines, or Topeka, no one 
of which Mr. Sanborn had seen in ten years when he 
wrote that sentence. He is talking about schools 
that he may have seen in Topeka and comparing 
them with schools that he has not seen in Boston. I 
know the school work of Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
and Topeka, and appreciate it highly. I also know 
very much of the school work of Boston, and it does 
not suffer in the least from comparison. 


YOUTHFUL INVENTOR. 


The Louisville grammar schools are indulging in 
a bit of allowable pride in the fact that Albert A. 
Stoll, Jr., an upper grammar class student, has in- 
vented the “furosite” shell, which has been officially 
tested by the American and German military 
authorities, who ‘pronounce it the most destructive 
projectile known. in the science of war. 

The German experts bolted a cubic foot of steel 
to a two-inch plate of iron and fastened it to a back- 
ing of stone and wood. One of the “furosite” 
shells was fired at it from an eight-inch gun. The 
steel and iron plates were cracked, and the heavy 
timbers supporting them were set on fire. 

The shell is-so constructed that the explosive 
which it contains is only generated after the projec- 
tile leaves the mouth of the cannon. This is 
brought about by the rotary motion of the shell im- 
parted by the rifling of the gun. 

The young inventor has just entered the high 
school. - 


WiSH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


A Happy New Year to the readers of the Journal, 
one and all! This is no mere seasonable salutation, 
but a genuinely hearty wish. Nor it is merely per- 
sonal, but professional as well.. Nor is any ordinary 
year to indulge the wish, for it is the initial year of 
the century of which I wish it. This word wish 
carries a good deal with it. How easy to say a 


hundred times in a day, “Wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas,” or “Wish you a Happy New Year,” but how 
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difficult to accept the responsibility of such a wish. 

“Wish” is a cross between “win” and “ask.” It is 
scarcely too much to say that when we wish any- 
thing for a friend we pledge ourselves to “win” for 
him what we “wish.” ‘To wish is, then, more a con- 
secration to strive for our friend’s attainment of cer- 
tain success than the mere suggestion that it will 
cive us pleasure if good comes to them. 

In the broadest, deepest sense do I wish the pro- 
fession a Happy New Year and a Happy New Cen- 
tury. The Journal will strive to help the profes- 
sion to win whatever it needs. This is the wish 
born of long-time devotion to the cause. The ends 
aimed at will be chiefly as follows:— 

For the children: Better schoolhouses and equip- 
ment, better books and teachers. 

For the parents and taxpayers: More for the 
money in all school affairs, less friction and more 
consideration on the part of teachers and school 
authorities. 

For superintendents and school officers: Greater 
confidence on the part of the teachers, greater inter- 
est on the part of the community, permanent tenure. 

For the teachers: Improved conditions of work, 
permanent tenure, better pension provision, more 
eficient organization for professional advancement, 
and an inerease of salary. Isn’t this a wish worth 


expressing ? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘The senate finally rectified the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty by a vote of 55 to 18. This was done after 
the adoption of two amendments, in addition to the 
one referred to in this column last week. The first 
of these amendments makes the treaty “supersede” 
the Clavton-Bulwer treaty; the second strikes out 
the third article, which provided that the United 
States and Great Britain would invite the other 
powers to adhere to it. These amendments make 
the treaty quite a different instrument from that 
which was laid before the senate. If Great Britain 
accepts the treaty as amended, the United States 
will be wholly free from the restrictions of the old 
Clayton-Bulwer convention; will be at liberty to 
close or blockade the canal in time of war, but not 
to build fortifications; and will be under no neces- 
sity of submitting its arrangements to the approval 
of Europe. In other words, the canal, if built, will 
he distinctly an American canal, owned, operated, 
and fully controlled under all conditions by the 
United States. 

* * 

The usual practice, in apportioning representation 
in congress, after each census, has been to find a 
ratio which would disturb very little, if at all, the 
existing representation of the several states, and to 
distribute a small number of additional representa- 
tives among the states which showed the largest 
gains in population. The house commitee on census 
has abandoned this plan. The Hopkins bill, which 
the committee has reported, keeps the total number 
of representatives at the present limit, 357. The 
basis of representation adopted will take away one 
representative each from eight states, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia; and will add one representative 
each to Illinois, Louisiama, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, and West Virginia, and two to Texas. 
The bill was reported by a vote of seven to six, and 
will meet with determined opposition. 

* * 

The war tax reduction bill was passed by the 
house, without any change in the schedules reported 
hy the ways and means committee. The attempt 
of the brewers to get a larger reduction in the beer 
tax failed, and the representatives of that interest 
probably realize now that it was a mistake to raise 
that issue in the house. They may fare better in 
the senate or in the conference committee, but pub- 
lie attention has been directed to the issue in a way 
which is distinctly damaging to it; and there is a 
widespread feeling that to give the brewers the 
benefit of one-fourth of the total reduction, which 
is what the bill as passed by the house does, is all 
that existing conditions will warrant. The bill 
takes off about forty million dollars of taxation: 
ten millions on beer, three millions on cigars, seven 
millions on bank checks, ete., and the remainder on 


proprietary articles, documents, and legacies for 
charitable purposes. 


The United States supreme court began Decem- 
ber 17 the hearing of the most important cases 
which have come before it for adjudication for many 
years. The cases arise from the collection of duties 
on goods from Porto Rico and the Philippines; and 
there is involved in them the whole broad question 
of the relations of those islands to the United 
States. Are they foreign territory? Or are they a 
part of the United States in the same sense that 
Arizona or New Mexico is? Or are they possessions 
of the United States which congress is free to 
govern as it may please, without regard to the con- 
stitutional requirements of uniform legislation for 
all parts of the United States? Another group of 
closely related cases has been set for January 7; and 
it is impossible for the court to decide these cases 
without pronouncing on the broad questions just 
enumerated. Momentous consequences must follow 
this decision. 

* * * 

The senate has done nothing as yet with the army 
reorganization bill, which the house passed, beyond 
committee hearings on points of detail. The return 
movement of troops from the Philippines must be- 
gin in a few days and must be kept up continuously 
if all the troops whose term of enlistment expires on 
the 30th of June are’ to be brought back by that 
date. It is of the utmost importance that the trans- 
ports which bring these troops home should take out 
others to take their places; yet there are no troops 
to send, and there can be none until congress has 
passed the bill authorizing their enlistment. It is 
highly unfortunate that a matter which is so urgent 
should be complicated with all manner of questions 
about staff appointments and such issues, not to 
mention the question of the continuance of prohi- 
bition of the army canteen. Every day’s delay now 
increases the later difficulties. 

* * 

No session of congress passes without some at- 
tack, covert or direct, upon civil-service reform. 
The present session is no exception. The move- 
ment took the form of a proposition to give the 
preference in civil appointments to veterans of the 
Spanish war and of the fighting in the Philippines, 
as well as to those of the civil war. The effect of 
this proposition would have been to block the way 
of all civilian applicants for many years to come by 
putting ahead of them on the lists a possible three 
hundred thousand, more or less, of veterans of the 
later wars, most of whom are comparatively young 
men, who do not need such preferment as a reward 
for their patriotism. The proposition was brought 
up for passage under suspension of the rules of the 
house, which demands a two-thirds vote, and the 
member who had it in charge believed that he lacked 
but a single vote of the required two-thirds; but 
Representatives Gillett, McCall, and others attacked 
it so vigorously that it was killed by a vote of two 
to one. 

* * * 

The serious condition of affairs in South Africa 
is clearly shown by the abandonment of the contem- 
plated thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s cathedral 
in connection with the return of Lord Roberts, on 
the ground, as announced by the government, that 
it is “desirable to defer a general thanksgiving un- 
til the close of the operations in South Africa.” 
This postponement is warranted by the fact that 
within ten days the British troops have suffered two 
serious reverses at widely separated points, and 
active fighting with Boer commandoes of consider- 
able strength is now in progress not only in the 
Transvaal and the Free State, but in Cape Colony, 
which the militant Boers have again invaded at two 
points. The desperate courage and tenacity of these 
fighting Dutch farmers awaken the admiration of 
the world. 


The British parliament adjourned December 15, 
to meet again in February. It had been in session 
only twelve days, three of which were consumed in 
the preliminaries of organization. Its one act of 
business was the voting of money, to the extent of 
eighty million dollars, for war expenses in South 


Africa. Brief as the session was, it was marked by 
unusual acrimony. Not only was the general policy 
of the government in South Africa severely criti- 
cised, and Mr. Chamberlain for his share in it, but 
Mr. Chamberlain was the object of bitter personal 
attack because of the connection which his nearest 
relatives,—his wife, daughters, sons, and brother,— 
have had in half a dozen companies which have been 
thriving on government contracts. Lord Salisbury 
also came in for personal criticism for his flagrant 
nepotism in filling important government places 
with his immediate relatives. 
* * 


Mr. Kruger, after all his stormy experiences, has 
found a seeure refuge in Holland, where he will 
make a home for his last years. The people are 
warmly sympathetic, and the government is very 
friendly, although it has announced its inability to 
take the initiative in a movement for arbitration. 
Meanwhile, Holland has become involved in some- 
thing like a quarrel with Portugal, arising from a de- 
mand which Portugal made for the dismissal of the 
Dutch consul at Lorenzo Marques, because of his 
friendship for the Boers; and the Dutch minister at 
Lisbon and the Portuguese minister at The Hague 
have left their posts. The British channel squadron 
has been paying a visit to Portugal, and in the course 
of the festivities announcement has been made of an 
alliance between Portugal and England, an an- 
nouncement which is disturbing to France and 
Spain, as well as to Holland. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Eighty-eight men presented themselves at the last 
examination for principals’ licenses, held in April last. 
The results of the written examination have just been 
announced—fourteen have passed the written test. The 
orai examinations will be held at once, so that the final 
ratings will soon be known. 

The baths in P. S. 1,Henry, Catherine, and Oliver 
streets, will soon be ready for use. They consist of 
fourteen showers, each in a separate compartment, made 
of semi-opaque glass, tiled and curtained so as to form 
a little dressing room and a shower booth. Separate 
boilers are provided to furnish hot water, 

The board of superintendents, borough of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, is revising the course of study. 

On the recommendation of the board of superintend- 
ents, the borough board, Manhattan and the Bronx, has 
resolved to establish ten ungraded classes. Four of 
these special training rooms are to be devoted to defi- 
cient and backward pupils, and six are to be utilized for 
truants and incorrigibles. The rooms are to be fitted 
up with a view to their special educational purpose, and 
teachers properly equipped for the work will be placed 
in charge. Such teachers are to receive a yearly bonus 
of $100 each, to compensate them for the extra difficul- 
ties of their work. 

At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association Dr. Samuel Ayers was re-elected presi- 
dent. Treasurer Andrew J. Whiteside reported that the 
‘sum of $17,269 has been paid to annuitants during the 
year. He also reported that the permanent fund 
amounts to $152,326, an increase for the year of $5,125. 
The total assets are $157,729. 

The annual dinner and reunion of the Eclectic Asso- 
ciation was held at Sherry’s on the evening of Decem- 
ber 15, Burtis C. Magie presiding. Addresses were made 
by Miss Stein, Mr. Wade, Miss Magovern, and Dr, 
Taylor. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Male Teachers’ 
Association on Saturday evening, December 22, at the 
Hotel Bartholdi, H. H. Plough read a paper on the dis- 
tribution of time in school work. 

Superintendent Stevens of Queens county addressed 
the students of the Jamaica normal school on Thursday 
last on their duties to their chosen profession. 

The instructors in music and Music Director Caswell 
of Brooklyn have made application for a writ of man- 
damus against Auditor Cook to compel him to certify 
the salary accounts of certain music teachers, There 
is a conflict between Superintendent Maxwell and Direc- 
tor Caswell, the central board sustaining the former. 
Mr. Caswell maintains that certain teachers were li- 
censed by the Brooklyn board before consolidation. Mr. 
Stern, chairman of the by-laws committee, could find no 
evidence of this, and Dr. Maxwell supports this view. 
John Green, who is also a member of the by-laws com- 
mittee, and is chairman of the music committee of the 
Brooklyn board, sustains the contention of Mr. Cas- 
well. The teachers have retained Edward M. Shepard 
to represent them. An opinion is expected at an early 
date, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 
ACARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS, 


Risser, Elizabeth Frewen. 
Algiers. Overland Monthly, Vol. 36, No. 214, pp. 
282-290. San Francisco, October, 1900. 

Good pictures, with an excellent description of the 
people and their customs. 

Old Moorish house, city of Mustapha (282). Streets, 
people, old town, conveyances, citadel, houses, customs 
(282-285). Dress of people (286-287). Shops, Moors, 
and Jews (289). Social life (290). 

Cities. 

Lynde, Francis. 
How the Railroads Fight Snow. Munsey’s Magazine, 
Vol. 22, No. 4, pp. 478-86. New York, January, 1900. 

An illustrated article describing how the perils of 
snow are combated among the Rocky mouniains. 

United States, Rocky mountains. Travel. 


Emory, Frederic. 
Our Commercial Expansion. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
22, No. 4, pp. 538-44. New York, January, 1900. 

An article describing the wonderful change that has 
taken place within recent years in the United States’ 
position in the markets of the world. 

United States. Commerce. 


Sangree, Allen. 
Americans in South Africa. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
22, No. 5, pp. 803-4. New York, March, 1900. 
Interesting description of American commercial infer- 
ests in South Africa. 
Commerce. Africa. : 


Fawcett, Waldon. 
The World’s Greatest Canal. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
22, No. 6, pp. 834-39. New York, March, 1900. 

An article describing the “Soo,” the great water gate- 
way of the Northwest, and its huge volume of commerce, 
far exceeding the tonnage that traverses the Suez canal, 
or that enters the port of New York. 

Canals. Canada. United States. Commerce. 


Doubleday, Russel. 
Where the Beef Doth Grow. Mumnsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
23, No. 1, pp. 45-9. New York, April, 1900. 

Scientific stock-raising. The farmer and the railroad 
as controlling factors. Housing of stock in winter 
months. Less rounding up of herds. The decline of the 
cowboy in importance. 

Grazing. Stock-raising. Western prairies. 


Rost, E. C. 
Guam. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 15-25. 
New York, April, 1900. 
A beautifully-illustrated article describing Guam. 
Pacific ocean. Territories of United States. 


Prout, H. G. 
The Future of South Africa, Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
23, No. 2, pp. 171-75. New York, May, 1900. 

A brief review of the racial, political, and economical 
conditions that are moulding South Africa’s future, and 
a forecast of the country’s probable development, 

South Africa. 


Lewis, Henry Harrison. 
The Panama Canal. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 
3, pp. 360-71. New York, June, 1900. 

The present conditions and future prospects of the 
great ditch started so disastrously by Ferdinand de Les- 
seps in 1880. 

Advantages of Panama route (360-62). Colon (363), 
Canal cutting on western slope of the divide (365). 
Pacific terminus (366). Typical isthmian villages (367). 
Isthmian ridge of the Cordilleras (368). City of 
Panama (370). 

South America. Colombia. 
merce. Routes of travel. 


Wines, Fred H. 
The Census of 1900. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 3, 
pp. 387-94. New York, June, 1900. 

Shows how Uncle Sam takes stock of his people and 
possessions. The scientific management of this huge 
business enterprise. 

United States. Population. 


Stone, Roy Gen. 

Porto Rico and Its Future. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 

23, No. 5, pp. 620-35. New York, August, 1900. 

An illustrated article describing present conditions and 
future prospects of Porto Rico. 

General description (620-25). Peasantry .625-30). In- 
dustries and development (630-35). 

Territories of United States of America. 


Lewis, Henry Harrison. 
life-saving at Sea. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 6, 
pp. 745-56. New York, September, 1900. 
A description of the terrible dangers from which ocean 
navigation can never be wholly free. 
Travel, Commerce, Oceans. 


Panama isthmus. Com- 


Foster, Maximilian. 

The Waterways of New York. Munsey’s Magazine, 
Vol. 24, No, 2, pp. 200-15. New York, November, 
1900. 

A well-illustrated article describing the wonderful ac- 
tivity and picturesqueness of the finest harbor in the 
world, whose busy waters are crowded with all manner 
of craft, from the canal boat to the ocean greyhound. 

General description (200). Goddess of Liberty, the 
doorway of the new world (201-02). The bulldogs of 
the harbor (203-7). The many types of craft (207-12). 
Beyond the busy harbor (212-15). 

Harbors. New York City. 


Kelley, William. 
Animals in Warfare. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 24, No. 
2, pp. 267-80. New York, November, 1900. 

Animals useful for labor. In spite of the progress of 
scientific invention, the faithful horse and the tough 
mule are still the mainstay of the soldier in the field, 
while elephants, oxen, and dogs also have their duties 
to perform. ; 

Dogs as couriers in the German army (267). The 
camel in the Soudan (268). Bullock team in Africa 
(269). The elephant, India (270-71). The mule (272-76). 

Animals. Domestic animals. Labor, animals useful 
for. 


Mitchell, G. E. 

Reclamation of Western Arid Lands. Northwest 
Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 3-7. St. Paul, Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

An article describing means and possibilities of devel- 

oping the arid lands of the West. 

United States. Western prairies. Arid lands. 


Brokke, Ben. 
North Dakota. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 1, 
pp. 10-12. St. Paul, January, 1900. 
An article descriptive of the scenery, settlements, and 
resources of North Dakota. 
Grain. 


Redfield, C. T. 
Round-ups on the Great Plains. Northwest Magazine, 
Vol. 18, No. 2, pp. 3-6. St. Paul, February, 1900. 
A description of the rounding up of the great herds of 
cattle on the Western plains. - 
A rope corral. Branding cattle. Camp-life. Grazing. 
Western states. Cattle-raising. 


(Author not given.) 
Genesis of the Great Lakes. Northwest Magazine, 
Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 14-15. St. Paul, April, 1900. 
An article describing the formation, past history, and 
effect of glaciation on the Great lakes. 
Great lakes. 


(Author not given.) 
Yukon River. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 5, pp. 
10-11. St. Paul, May, 1900. 
An article describing the Yukon river, the’ mighty 
waterway of the far North, and its tributaries. 
Gold. Alaska. 


(Author not given.) 
A Canadian Paradise. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, 


No. 6, pp. 5-9. St. Paul, June, 1900. 
An illustrated article describing scenery among the 


Canadian Rockies. 
Rocky mountains, Canada. 


Baltimore, J. Mayne. 
In the Heart of the Great Cascades. Northwest Maga- 
zine, Vol. 18, No. 3, pp. 5-8. St. Paul, March, 1900. 
An article describing the valley of the Willamette river, 
North and South Fork valleys, lakes, and waterfalls in 
this section of the Cascade mountains, 
Cascade mountains. Oregon. Willamette river. 


Halstead, Austin. 
St. Paul, Minn. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 3, 
pp. 20-51. St. Paul, March, 1900. 
Treats of the growth, present conditions, and facilities 
for business of the city of St. Paul. 
A Northwestern metropolis (20-26). 
Mississippi valley (26-33). 
Minnesota. Cities. 


Future of the 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE—(I1.) 


NATIONAL POLICY. - 


11. That the United States should annex Canada as 
soon as it can be done without bloodshed. 

12. That it would benefit the United States to annex 
Mexico. 

13. That the United States should have manifested, 
officially, interest in the Boer cause. 

14. That the United States has been seriously at fault 
in not insisting upon a prompt settlement with the 
sultan. 

15. That the disarmament of the nation is advisable. 

16. That it is not right in this enlightened age to kill 
men in battle. 

17. That capital punishment is both unwise and mor- 
ally wrong. 

18. That electrocution is better than hanging for a 
murderer, if it must be one or the)other. 

19. That the government should encourage college 
youth fo study the principles and facts specially valuable 
for statesmanship. 

20. That modern firearms make for peace. 

21. That an increased navy tends to peace. 

22. That the Philippines are a more promising posses- 
sion than Alaska. 

23. That the commerce of the Pacific will, in fifty 
years, be worth more to the United States than that of 
the Atlantic. 

24, That it is for our interest to be more friendly to 
Germany than to England. 

25. That United States senators should be elected by 
the people, rather than by the legislatures. 

26. That no president of the United States should be 
eligible for re-election. 


ATKINSON’S LESSONS IN BOTANY 


By Prof. Gtorce F. Atkinson of Cornell. 


xxiv + 444 pp. 


12mo. $1.12, met. 


Miss Anna Botsford Comstock, High School, /thaca, N. Y.: “1 have nothing but praise for it. It begins the study 
‘of botany on the proper lines ;- the experiments indicated are most excellent for illustrating the physiology of plants, and 
I wish with all my heart that the book could be introduced into the public schools of our State.” 

Prof. L. C. Wooster, of Emporia (Kan.) State Normal School: “It is an excellent book, and will aid powerfully 
in uprooting old methods of studying plants. I most heartily commend it.” : 


LEE’S SOURCE-BOOK OF FNGLISH HISTORY 


By Dr. Guy CaRLeTon L&E of Johns Hopkins University. 


xvii + 609 pp. 12mo0. $2.00, meZ. 


The most important legal and constitutional documents, from the earliest Saxon code to the last treaty with the Boers, 
together with illustrative material, and a working bibliography of source material. 


Prof. Geo. B. Adams, Va/e: “I can see, even with 
a brief examination, that it will supply a long-standing 
demand, and be a very useful addition to the teacher's re- 
sources.” 

N. Y¥. Tribune: “ Every detail in the book increases 
the student’s gratitude.” 


_. Prof. E, B. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania: “1 
wish to express my admiration for its plan and execution. 
It is full, well selected ard well balanced for successive pe- 
riods ; the introductory notes are thoughtful and suggest- 
ive. The bibliography will be va’uable to scholars as well 
as to students.” 


LEWIS’S SPECIMENS OF THE FORMS OF DISCOURSE 


By Prof. Eowin H Lewis of Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


16mo.' 367 pp. 60 cents, net. 


Samuel Thurber, Gir/s’ High School, Boston: “ An exceedingly interesting prose antholegy.” 


BYRON: SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 


Edited by Dr. F. I. Carpenter of the University of Chicago. 


lvili t+ 412 pp. 16mo. $1.00, 


This volume contains seventeen lyrics, besides selections from Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (parts of Cantos L-II., C 
III.-IV. entire) ; The Prisoner of Chillon; Manfred; The D: eam; Darkness ; Mazeppa: The R-de tSections IX. to the end). “Dee 
Juan: The Shipwreck; 7he /sles of Greece: The Death of Haidée; and a scene from Cain. There is an appreciative and fairly 


long introduction and full notes. 


enry 


29 W. 23d St, New York 


Holt & Co. 378 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 


Business interests (44-51). 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


\ TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL PHYSICS. By Charles 
s, Hastings, Ph.D., and Frederick BE. Beach, Ph.D., both 
of Yale University. Pp. viii., 768. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., Publishers. 1899. 

This treatise was prepared for the purpose of providing 

, much-needed, up-to-date text-book which should be 
suitable for the usually required college course in general 
yhysics. 
: That the authors have been successful no competent 
critic can fail to admit; but it has been necessary to pre- 
cent the subject in a manner radically different from 
that usual in college treatises. Still, no untried liberties 
have been taken by the authors in these departures; they 
heve but presented in text-book form a course which is 
ncw given in our best institutions, only by largely sup- 
plementing the matter presented in previously existing 
text-books. 

The authors of this work on “General Physics” are 
scientists who are themselves adding to our knowledge 
of physies by their original researches. The authors are, 
moreover, professors of physics in one of the leading 
scientific schools of the country, and consequently they 
know the exact needs of students of physics in the higher 
institutions of learning, They are thus particularly well 
qualified for their task, and are capable of satisfying both 
scientific specialist and teacher. 

While this treatise is primarily intended. for use in 
scientific schools, technological schools, colleges, and 
universities, yet it will prove serviceable to those profes- 
sional men who are interested in the practical applica- 
tions of physies to their individual callings. Her book is 
thus distinctly of college grade, and is not one of those 
works which may be used equally well in secondary or 
advaneed schools. In the mathematical statement and 
analysis of physical laws, which forms an important fea- 
ture of the treatise, there is presupposed on tue student’s 
part a quite thorough working knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. 

The authors have covered the ground of the recognizei 
required college course in generai physics, which em- 
braces the subjeets of mechanics, heat, electricity, sound, 
and light. The seope of treatment is in keeping with the 
recent advances in all college studies; so that the book 
fully meets the most exacting of present demands. 

The authors have laid greatest stress on the philo- 
scphical aspects of the subjects. This feature, perhaps 
more than any other, differentiates the book from other 
treatises. 

This work is not intended for a laboratory manual, but 
as a whole it assumes as an essential complement a 
course of laboratory demonstrations or experimental lec- 
tures; it is, however, so well and so thoroughly and suit- 
ably illustrated, both by examples and drawings, that the 
loss entailed on the student by the lack of cctual experi- 
ments is reduced to a minimum. . 

The authors have developed the subjects in a logical 
manner, so as to preserve as nearly as possible a con- 
tinuity of argument from beginning to end of the book. 
The treatise thus begins with elementary mechanics, 
which must be regarded as the basis of the whole science 
of physics, and, according to this scheme, the subjects of 
heat, electricity, sound, and light are taken up in the o der 
named, These may all be regarded as strictly quantita- 
tive studies of various transferences and transformation; 
of energy. 

The sections which treat of the relations of sensation of 
sound and light to their physical causes are put in chap- 
ters by themselves, so as to separate them from the main 
exposition of the purely physical conditions. 

The immense range of topics treated within the limits 
of this single volume has been rendered possible only by 
the closest economy of space, by the use, whenever pos- 
sible, of elementary formulae to express physical rela- 
tiens, This method is adopted at the very beginning of 
the book, although ordinarily the student is not trained 
in such use of mathematical formulae until he undertakes 
special studies in physical science. By thus taking up at 
the outset the mathematical, as well as the descriptive, 
analysis of the simpler problems, the authors are enabled 
'o carry the student up to the accurate discussion of 
‘opies, which, if taken alone, would seem to be beyond 
the grasp of the average undergraduate. ‘This has per- 
— the authors to bridge a chasm which has hereto- 
ie existed between the ordinary study of physics and 
he application of this science to engineering and other 
practical subjects, or the reading of technical scientific 
literature, 

Abe treatise has a threefold bearing on the subject of 
pene it is descriptive, analytical, and illustrative, or 
ee ental In every case in the treatment of a topic 
a “th is given, first, a qualitative statement of the prin- 
se ry involved; usually, secondly, a mathematical state- 
a nt of these conditions, which permits the discussison 
of the relations quantitatively; and third!y, an experi- 
mental illustration (in many cases accompanied by a dia- 
gram) of the process involved and its application. 
Pa care devoted by the authors to that very important 
i ure of the presentation of the subject, the illustra- 
ae is shown by the fact that the great majority of the 
Clal number of 495 diagrams have been drawn expressly 
for this book, 

Mita, a treatise must fill two very distinct demands. 

ess it must present the general facts concerning the 

Meade subjects treated, together with a general idea of 

'oW these facts have been ascertained; secondly, it must 
Properly prepare the student for taking up the general 
Study of the physical sciences, such as astronomy and 
meteorology. 

10 rapid have been the strides in both pure and applied 
re during recent years that, in order to accomplish 
re, two ends, the authors of the present book have been 
. iged to reconsider most of the older material from the 
presews day point of view, and to introduce much new 
natter which has heretofore been available only in spe- 
‘ fal advanced treatises, 
alee subjects of electricity and magnetism have natur- 
7 3 required the most radical departures frem the older 
lethods, in their genera] presentation, but important in- 
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novations are to be found in the treatment of the other 

branches, as well. : 

Mention can be made of only a few of the special points 
concerning which matter has been introduced, which will 
be found helpful in the later study of the physical 
sciences. 

There is given an elementary presentation of the me- 
chanics of a body moving along the surface of the rotat- 
ing earth, which has long been needed in our American 
text-books on account of its importance in the study of 
atmospheric movements. The previous lack of a proper 
treatment of harmonic motion has been felt by our stu- 
dents in all branches of physics; this and the subject of 
surface tension receive the treatment due them. 

In the treatment of gases under varying conditions of 
heat and pressure the needs of practical problems are 
kept constantly in view, and the student of atmospheric 
physics will find given much that will be helpful to him. 

The authors give an admirable modern elementary 
treatment of the subjects of electricity. It is broad, com- 
prehensive, and, at the same time, practical; and its 
careful study will prepare one to understand prezent-day 
references to these topics; this the older text-books fail 
to do. 

The unusual space given to the subject of wave motion 
is demanded by the importance of its applications to the 
theories concerning the transmission of energy. 

The treatment cf light is in some respects the most 
original pf any portion of the book, taking up, as it docs, 
such unusual topics as the limiting powers of optical in- 
struments and the sensations of color. The students of 
both astronomy and meteorology will find the theories 
and their applications, in this section, extremely uscfal 
to them. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY FROM DAVID HARUM. 
By Edward Noyes Westcott. The William H. Crane 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 107 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a beautiful little edition presenting the most 
charming chapters of “David Harum,” fully illustrated 
from Charles Frohman’s production of “David Harum,” 
a comedy dramatized from the novel. No one has more 
delightfully portrayed a distinctively rural American 
character of twenty-five years ago than is done in “David 
Harum,” and the brightest and best third of that great 
story is in this dainty volume, while the illustrations are 
exceedingly attractive because they are taken from the 
stage setting given them by William H. Crane, who has 
it arranged for one of the most popular places of the 
year. 


THE MYTHS AND FABLES OF TO-DAY. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 268 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Colonel Drake has gleaned New England well for the 
folklore of his pleasant book. It is crisp and compen- 
dious. There are a series of chapters upon luck and ill- 
luck, with charms and anecdotes enough to make a witch 
of the least wise of us. Colonel Drake truly gives them 
to us, not as if these things were so, but as one might 
wink at you when they say you may believe it or not, 
as you like. The surprise of the book is that it shows us 
how familiar, after all, in cur boast of a rational era, are 
our superstitions. Truly, they might be said to be, in the 
words of David, “about our bed and about our path,” and 
a part of our everyday speech. 


We smile over Colonel Drake’s book, and there is more - 


than amusement in this confession of our thought of it, 
as we read its chapters of The Folklore of Childhood, 
Weather Lore-Signs of all Sorts, Charms to Good Luck, 
Charms Against Disease, Fate in Jewels, Love and Mar- 
riage, Evil Omens, Haunted Houses, Persons and Places, 
Presentiments, The Divining Rod, Fortune Telling, As- 
trology, Palmistry, etc. 

By way of illustration, Colonel Drake has various in- 
cidents where great men have had portents and wonders, 
or have bowed to the sign that promised them good luck. 
The illustrations, by Frank T. Merrill, are in character. 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS IN HYPNOTISM AND Mtus- 
MERISM. By A. E.. Carpenter. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Brice, 75 cents. 


In this volume Mr. Carpenter has related his observa- 
tions and given his conclusions upon this very interesting 
subject. The book is divided into two parts, the first 
treating of the nature, use, and application of hypnotism, 


the second of the phenomena incident to the subjective 
state. The writer does not lose sight of the scientific 
side of his subject, especially in relation to its value to 
the domain of surgery and medicine, Thirty years of 
platfor:: work enables him to relate many interesting, as 
well a: valuable, instances of the hypnotic condition, and 
his chapter on “Auto-Suggestion” is ane of the strangest 
in the book. 


PROFESSOR GRIGGS’ TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LECTURES. 


ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS (VII). 


The last of Professor Griggs’ inspiring lectures was 
upon the subject, ‘Public Education and the Problem of 
Democracy.” The new spirit of democracy, unlike the 
old, is not based on a priori conceptions, but on a new 
ideal of humanity. While there are inequalities of birth, 
yet in opportunity and freedom all men are equal. 
There is a struggle that each may possess life in harmony 
with the life of all. The new brotherhood is not of a 
race nor of a class, but of humanity. Another character- 
istic of modern democracy is representative government, 
which is extending the scope of democracy and checking 
or removing some of its most dangerous features. The 
reason for democracy is not immediate good government, 
for other than Republican institutions have achieved cer- 
tain forms of economy and stability. Democracy is to be 
estimated in its effect upon manhood and womanhood, 
end is justified by the fact that it makes possible a more 
positive, free, and intelligent human life for all citizens, 
The test of. democracy is education. Thus the problem 
of public education is identical with that of social and 
political institutions. 

Dangers, old and. new, menace democracy, and the old 
tendencies of human nature appear in new and subtle 
forms. Selfishness, that world-old evil, manifests itself 
in the indifferent attitude held toward the affairs of the 
government; in the loss of respect for laws and inst'tu- 
tions; also in absorption in private life to the neglect of 
the public good. Ignorance results in the curse of preju- 
dice and in the failure to grasp the intellectual problem 
of civilization. Blind worship of mere power fails to 
discriminate between right and wrong means of acquir- 
ing power and of using power. There is admiration for 
the man who is ahead, despite dishonest methods he may 
have employed, and there is real jealousy toward the 
moral leader and a tendency to pull him down. Dema- 
goguery is a grave danger, the outcome of worship of 
power combined with the bitterness held for exce!l<nce. 

The great hope in such conditions is a wider and a 
deeper culture, not mental discipline, but a larger hu- 
manity, not a device or method, but consecration for the 
work. Education must cultivate true hero-worship, a 
reverence for the moral leaders of history. 

Wise and earnest leaders are indispensable to democ- 
racy, such leaders as shall follow sincere and independent 
convictions, unmoved by the passions of the mob, and yet 
be warmly in touch with the deep human need. Here 
lies the opportunity for high school and university, to- 
gether with the many institutions aiding in the education 
of those already engaged in the severe business of life. 
Such movements are invaluable in educating citizenship, 
in training leadership, in elevating the popular ideal, and 
in reacting upon education, keeping it in close touch with 
life. There is need for the greatest development and the 
fullest co-operation of all forces for the higher culture of 
manhood and womanhood, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15-17, 1901: Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association, Nashville. 


January 18-19: City Superintendents of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. 


January 24-26: Michigan Upper Penin- 
sula Educational Association, Es- 
canaba. 


February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 


February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; RR 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. A teachers’ institute, under 
the direction of the state department of 
public instruction, was held in Unity hall 
recently. The programme consisted of 
the following papers: “How shall we im- 
prove our ungraded schools?” Superin- 
tendent George H. Whitcher, Durham; 
“Extent to Which the Eye and Ear Pre- 
vail Among Children,” Dr. Arthur F. 
Sumner, Concord; “Value and Place of 
Reading,” Principal F. L. V. Spaulding, 
Manchester; “Psychology of Numbers,” 
Principal J. E. Klock, Plymouth normal 
school; “Class Drill in Elementary His- 
tory,” Miss Maud Starling, Plymouth nor- 
mal school: “Memory Training Applied 
to Geography Teaching,” Principal 
Klock; “Class Drill in Elementary Geog- 
raphy,” Miss Starling. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. John C. Dore, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, died 
at the Hotel Vendome December 14. 
John Clark Dore was born in Ossipee, 
Carroll county, N. H., March 22, 1822. He 
began teaching when he was seventeen 
years old, and by pursuing this calling he 
managed to save enough to enable him to 
attend Dartmouth College. Mr. Dore 
then began teaching in a Boston school. 
In 1854 he was elected superintendent of 
the public schools of Chicago, and he was 
the first person to hold this position. 
The present public school system was in- 
augurated by Mr. Dore.. After serving as 
superintendent for some time, he re- 
signed and entered mercantile life. He 
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was later elected a member of the board 
of education, and also served as president 
of the board. From 1868 to 1873 Mr. Dore 
served as state senator, during which time 
he drew the bills for the humane laws of 
the state and for the charter for the ILlli- 
nois Humane Society, which was organ- 


ized through his instrumentauty. in 


politics he was a Republican. The Dore 
school, one of the largest in Chicago, was 
named after him. 


BARRE. The Barre Educational As- 
sociation met at Library hall Friday 
afternoon, December 21, and the subject 
under discussion was: “The Value of a 
Liberal Education.” Mrs. F. Bellamy of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was the first speaker in- 
troduced by Mrs. C. E. Rogers, president 
of the association. Mrs. Bellamy strongly 
indorsed a college education for both boys 
and girls, citing several] cases where a 
liberal education had proved most valu- 
able for a business career, as well as a 
professional life. Rev. C. H. Talmadge, 
Rev. F. W. Collier, Rev. A. F. Bailey, Mrs. 
Harold Wilder, and Miss Carrie Rogers 
were the other speakers. . 


AMHERST. Henry Nash, a well- 
known citizen of Amherst, died Decem- 
ber 19, after a brief illness. The circum- 
stances of Mr. Nash’s death are peculiarly 
sad, following so closely the death of his 
wife. Both were held high in public es- 
teem, and their deaths bring sadness to 
many close friends. Henry Clark Nash 
was born on February 21, 1829, at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., son of Rev. John A. Nash, 
a Presbyterian clergyman. He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1851. 
He was a member of the Psi Upsilon Fra- 
ternity. During his course in Amherst 
College he assisted his father in teaching 
at Mount Pleasant school, and after 
graduation bought the school from h's 
father, of which he was principal until 
1877. The school was established in 1827 
by Chauncey Colton and Francis Fel- 
lowes, graduates of Amherst College in 
the class of 1826. Mr. Nash was most 
genial and hospitable, and made friends 
with everybody. He was a man of aeep 
religious convictions and high principles, 
and will be greatly missed both in church 
and community. 


MELROSw#. A very pleasant reception 
was given in the city hall at Melrose on 
the afternoon of December 19. The occa- 
sion was the eightieth birthday of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. During the exercises 
which followed the reception the special 
feature was the presentation of a bust of 
Mrs. Livermore to the school which bears 
her name. Miss Bryant made the prés- 
entation, in behalf of the local W. C. T. 
U., Melrose Woman’s Club, and Melrose 
Highlands Woman’s Club, in honor of 
Mrs. Livermore’s eightieth birthday. At 
a signal from Miss Bryant, two of Mrs. 
Livermore’s grandchildren unveiled the 
bust. Superinitendént Ni¢ckérson accépted 
the gift, and in turn gave it over to the 
care of Miss Eva Crane, principal of the 
Mary A. Livermore school. After the 
reading of a poem, Mrs. Livermore arose 
and in a few words expressed her thanks 
for the honor which had been bestowed 
upon her. 


HARWICH. On Wednesday morning, 
December 12, Miss Mary Welch, principal 
of the Harwichport grammar school, died 
of heart failure, after an illness Of only a 
few hours. Miss Welch was a native of 
Salem and a graduate of Salem normal 
school. She was a most efficient and 
highly respected teacher.——BHighteen 
volumes have recently been added to the 
Harwich school library, the gift of a sum- 
mer resident of Harwich. 


BOURNE. James Davies, principal of 
the Bourne grammar school, recently heid 
a musical entertainment, from which 
enough money was realized to purchase a 
new organ for his school. 


CHATHAM HIGH SCHOOL. ‘The fifth 
annual prize-speaking contest took place 
on Saturday evening, December 15. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The school census 
shows that there are nearly 16,000 chil- 
dren of school age, between four and six- 
teen years, in the city of Hartford. The 
total number of children of school age in 
the city October 1, 1900, was 15,892. This 
is a gain of 771 over a year ago, when the 
number was 15,127. In 1898 the total 
enumeration was 14,531, and the gain in 
1899 was 596; so that the percentage of 
increase this year is considerable in ex- 
cess of that a year ago. 


MIDDLETOWN. The trustees of the 
Berkeley Divinity school have received a 
proposition from Mrs. Lucy Boardman in 
New Haven to remove the school to New 
Haven. She offers, it is said, to give a 
large and modern building for their use 
and a substantial endowment. There are 
many legal questions that may arise in 
the matter, and it is by no means certain 
that the trustees will accept the proposi- 
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tion. It will be some time before they re- 
turn their answer. The school was 
founded by Bishop John Williams, and 
was chartered in 1854. There have been 
424 graduates, of whom sixty-three are 
dead. Among alumni are eleven of the 
present bishops, fout deans of theological 
seminaries, and professors in four others. 
Bishop Brewster is president of the cor- 
poration, Rev. John Binney, D. D., is the 
dean, and Rev. Samuel Hart, D. D., is the 
sub-dean. There is much opposition to 
making any change, and, in spite of the 
generous offer of Mrs. Boardmap, it is 
very doubtful if the proposition is ac- 
cepted. 

BRISTOL. The high school committee 
has secured the services of Arthur B. 
Joy, who will take Mr. Smiley’s position 
while he is ill. Mr. Joy was graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in the class 
of 1898, and has taught in Goddard Semi- 
nary, Vermont, and the Meriden high 
school. He comes to Bristol well recom- 
mended. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


JAMAICA. The regular quarterly 
meeting of the Nassau County Principals’ 
Council was held December 8 in Jamaica 
normal school building. Superintendent 
William J. Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., ad- 
dressed the council on the subject, “Why 
sacrifice pupils and teachers to the demon 
of uniformity?” Topic, “Drawing,” Miss 
Lena D. Childs, Jamaica normal school; 
topic, “Brush Work,” Mrs. J. Anthony 
Bassett, Rockville Centre high school; 
topic, “How to Interest the Community in 
Our Public Schools,” Superintendent 
Frank O. Payne, Glen Cove. After each 
topics, a general discussion fol- 
owed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey teachers’ retirement 
fund, established in 1896 to give pensions 
to superannuated members of the profes- 
sion, and insure them against poverty in 
their old age, has gradually gathered 
strength, and is now well out of the ex- 
perimental stage. No financial aid is 
given by the state, which simply gives the 
sanction and protection of the laws, and 
the principal income is from contribu- 
tions of one per cent. of the salaries of 
the teachers. The fund can be added to 
by donations, legacies, and benefit enter- 
prises. Twenty-nine teachers who 
reached the age for retirement have re- 
ceived annuities of $316 per annum, and 
by January 1 the total amount paid will 
be $8,000 per annum, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The teachers’ pension 
Jaw in Cleveland will be tested at once. 
W. W. Jackson, a teacher in the West 
high school, refused his-check for his 
September salary Friday, and had it re- 
turned to City Treasurer Kurtz. He 
stated that he denied the right to take 
away part of his salary, and that as the 
check was not for the full amount of his 
month’s salary, he could not accept it. It 
is stated that the courts will be asked to 
compel Kurtz to pay Jackson his full 
salary. Dozens of other teachers signed 
the payroll under protest. If those who 
are objecting to the pension law win the 
suit, Kurtz will return to the 1,400 teach- 
ers the money he has withheld. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The thirteenth Leiter de- 
bate between the graduate and divinity 
students of the University of Chicago was 
held at Chicago recently. The subject of 
discussion was: “Resolved, that the 
Christian missionaries in China should 
not expect nor receive the protection of 
their . respective governments,” and thé 


' graduates who took the affirmative won 


the debate and the ‘prize of $75. The 
speakers on the affirfiative were H. J. 
Pierce, Irving King, and R. G. Rogers, 
while the divinity men were H, L. Atkifi- 
son, Peter Cook, and R. R. Wright. The 
$35 prize fdr the best debater Was 
awarded to H. J. Pierce, a Southerner, 
who possessed all the attrioutes of an 
orator, as well as a remarkable precision 
ih argument. The most erful repre- 
sentative of the affirmative was R. R. 
Wright, a negro frotii Georgia, who is the 
active assistant pastor of the Ifistitutional 
church (colored) of this city. The judges 
were Professors E. Freund, C. H. Chand- 
ler, T. J. Neff, Stap Cutting, and A. H. 
Nelson. Professor H. L. Adkinson pre- 
sided.——A committee from the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation appointed to draft a 
statement for publication reported as fol- 
lows:— 

Last January the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation learned that the state law) of 
illinois explicitly provides for the taxa- 
tion of the francliises of corporations, but 
that, through the failtite of the state 
board of equalization to assess the 
franchises of certain Chicago corpora- 
tions, these franchises had escaped taxa- 
tion entirely for the year 1899, and almost 
entirely for many previous years. 


In consequence, the owners of real es- 


tate and personal property were obliged 
io bear an additional burden of taxes, pay- 
ing their own share and that of corpora- 
tions, too. As soon as thesé facts became 
known to the federation, it outured 4 
plan of action calculated either to compél 
the proper tax officials to do taeir duty, 


as required by law, or to demonstrate to .- 


the public that these officials cannot be 
forced through the machinery of the 
courts to obey thé law. The mandamus 
suit brought to compel ofé boay, the as- 
sessors, to do their duty was part of the 
plan there outlined. The present manda- 
mus suit instituted against the state board 
of equalization was also part of the plan. 

The federation undertook this work 
with the full knowledge that the state 
board of equalization had never been 
tmandamused, and with the purpose of de- 
termining once for all whether that body 
can be compélied to obey the law. If the 
state board of equalization, created by the 
people, is supreme, as it claims to be, if 
the courts have no jurisdiction Over it, if 
it can avoid its duties as defined by the 
legislature, and is responsible to no one, 
the sooner the people realize this state of 
affairs, the sooner will they apply the 
remedy. 

As citizens and teachers of future citi- 
zens, the members of the federation be- 
lieve this practical illustration of good 
citizenship has a value that cannot be 
measured by the additional revenue that 
may accrue therefrom to the city and 
state. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 


Trustee F. J. Loesch at the George 
Howland Club of Chicago said recently: 
“IT am willing to make it known publicly 
that I take no stock in the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. Its purpose and action are de- 
structive of discipline, good order, and 
good education. The intriguing of teach- 
ers against principals is always a conspi- 
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racy against true discipline. The scat- 
tering of the energies and interest of the 
teachers is contrary to the best public 
school system.” 6 


KANSAS. 


The Thanksgiving vacation was occu- 
pied, as usual, by section meetings of 
teachers. The places where these con- 
yened are as follows: Beloit, Caldwell, 
Garnett, Leoti, Newton, Smith Centre. 
Many of these associations rise almost to 
the dignity of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the talent which they employ 
from abroad. The Northeastern Kangas 
Association omits the fall meeting, in 
order to keep out of the way of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and holds its an- 
nual meeting in the springtime. 

The State ‘Teachers’ Association makes 
the usual offer of prizes for attendance. 
The programme does not appoint discus- 
sion speeches for the various papers, but 
leaves the discussion open to the house 
under the three-minute rule, for a period 
of twenty minutes at the close of each 
twenty-minute paper. The distinguished 
lecturers from abroad are Dr. Tompkins 
of Chicago on “The Educative Power of 
Literature,” and Dr. Winship of Boston on 
“Praises and Prizes.” 

Plans are being made for a vigorous 
campaign in the legislature . for the 
amendment of the school law on certain 
points. The question of the state text- 
book law will doubtless be presented. 
State Superintendent Nelson is gathering 
data to show the unequal taxation that 
peevatie under our district system of tax 
evy. : 

Kansas is making arrangements for an 
educational exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition next summer. It is expected 
that the educational interests will receive 
some part of any appropriation which the 
legislature may make for the representa- 
tion of the state. The general committee 
has agreed to ask $50,000 from the state 
treasury to cover all parts of the exhibit. 

The state normal school has recently 
secured Elvin S. Gause, from the mast- 
man Business College at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to take the position as professor of 
penmanship and bookkeeping vacated by 
Mr. Stevenson, who went to Tofne Insti- 
tute, Maryland. E. E. Salser, who had 
begun the work this year in that depart- 
ment, was taken sick before the frst 
ae of school ended, and died in Octo- 
Chancellor Snow of the State Univer- 
sity has received leave of absence for a 
year on account of ill health, and is re- 
cuperating at present in California, while 
visiting some of his friends who are in 
Leland Stanford University. 

The footbalY season has made an im- 
proved record for Kansas colleges, in that 
there have been fewer accidents than 
usual, which may be only incidental; and 
in the fact that only one college in the 
state has indulged in anything like pro- 
‘essional players, which is certainly 
fundamental in its character. The foot- 
ball teams that have been accustomed to 


_ se professionals have seriously felt the 


new restriction, but the sentiment of the 
State has been so thoroughly in favor of 
Proper school athletics in all school games 
4S to make it very easy for faculties mak- 
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ing the change to carry plans through in 
that line very successfully. 

The election of county superintendents 
has not made so many changes in the 
state as the change in the’ presidential 
vote might indicate. The division of the 
counties between the two political parties 
leaves nearly the same number to each as 
heretofore. Change of law to make the 
new superintendents’ term begin near the 
close of the school year, instead of near 
the beginning of the calendar year, leaves 
an interval of nearly. five months to be 
filled by the county commissioners, The 
purpose is to allow the superintendent 
hereafter to close up his year’s work. be- 
fore the change, and incidentally, also, 
this plan will allow the superintendent- 
elect to complete his year of school in 
which he may be engaged ‘when elected. 
The present situation gives tne commis- 
sioners a chance to fill the interim, re- 
gardless of the best interests of the 
schools. The question is, ‘What will 
they 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


OLYMPIA. Professor F. B. Hawes, 
city superintendent of Olympia schools 
for the past four years, resigned his posi- 
tion on November 23 to enter the insur- 
ance business. Professor C. W. Durette, 
principal of Mt. Tabor (Ore.) school, has 
been elected to fill the position.——Upon 
the expiration of his term of office, State 
Superintendent Browne expects to leave 
Olympia for Berkeley, Cal., where he will 
do post-graduate work in the University 
of California. 

. A. Thomas has been elected to the 
office of county superintendent of schools 
in Kittilar county. 


TEACHERS AND PROGRESS. 


THE LATTER IS ESSENTIAL TO EFFECTIVENESS 
IN THE FORMER. 


A large proportion of public school 
teachers have never had the advantage of 
college training, and frequently normal 
institutes and other resident educational 
facilities are not available on account of 
the outlay of time and money necessary. 
Ten or twenty years of teaching find them 
deing the same old round at the same old 
salary—unless some more fortunate or 
more progressive teachers have displaced 
them. Study is necessary to retain what 
one already has, as well as to enable one 
to advance. 

For many teachers there would be no 
silver lining to the cloud which hangs 
over them were it not for the opportuni- 
ties offered by correspondence instruc- 
tion. Such instruction, under the best 
instructors to be had in the country, 
makes a rift in the cloud through which 
shines the promise of better things. By 


this means teachers may more than hold 
their own during the school term, and 
may make rapid progress when vacation 
affords extra hours for study. Not only 
will this assist the teacher to rise in 
his profession, but it will prepare him to 
enter other lines which may possibly be 
more congenial to him, such as journal- 
ism, law, bookkeeping, engineering, 
shorthand, or as scientific investigator, 
chemist, librarian, draughtsman, or other 
specialist. 

However, the instruction should be of 
the best character. This requires the 
best instructors. A teacher should be 
cautious in applying for instruction by 
correspondence, for so many schools on 
this plan have indifferent courses or in- 
capable instructors, and the student usu- 
ally does not learn that fact until it is 
too late. 

An inspection of the faculty of the Na- 
tional Correspondence Institute shows 
that it is composed of graduates of the 
leading colleges and universities of the 
country, which fact enables it to offer the 
very best methods of all those universi- 
ties. Teachers will be especially inter- 
ested in knowing that John W. Holcombe 
is director of the National Correspond- 
ence Institute’s special courses for 
teachers. Mr. Holcombe’s experience as 
normal school teacher, as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Indiana, 
and as chief clerk of the United States 
bureau of education has eminently quali- 
fied him to give instruction to teachers 
who wish to prepare for teachers’ exam- 
inations, and to do the work well in their 
schools, and to advance in their profes- 
sion. Mr. Holcombe is assisted in his 
work by a corps of thoroughly competent 
teachers. 


A SUPERINTENDENT'S VICTORY. 


Louis T. McKenney, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools and purchasing agent 
for the towns of Bedford, Lincoln, and 
Billerica, Mass., has been awarded a ver- 
dict of $2,500 by a jury in the Middiesex 
civil court at Hast Cambridge in an action 
of tort against D. Moyer Staley, a mem- 
ber of the school board in one of the 
towns that Mr. McKenney served. Ac- 
cording to the testimony in the trial, 
Staley stated publicly that he did not 
want as superintendent of schools a man 
who was not honest. He alleged that old 
books were sold as new, and were not ac- 
counted for; also that McKenney received 
a rebate on supplies. He claimed to have 
letters from publishers to prove his state. 
ments. McKenney claimed that the de- 
fendant’s statements made him liable to 
be indicted for larceny and embezzlement. 
He also claimed that, on account of 
Staley’s statements, he had been obliged 
to relinquish his position. 


SUPERINTENDENT COOLEY’S 
ASSISTANT. 


F. M. Sargent, Superintendent Cooley’s 
assistant, who was assigned to the posi- 
tion by the superintendent on the 
authority of a resolution of the board 
passed October 31 that the superintendent 
be permitted to assign an assistant in his 
office to perform such educational and 
other duties as may be required of him, 
at a salary of $1,200 annually, has entered 
upon his duties. This is an important 
step, as it is recognized that Mr. Sargent 
will, on the promotion of Lewis BE. Lar- 
son to secretary of the board, practically 
step into the position now occupied by 
Mr. Larson, inasmuch, as he will act as 
buffer between the people and Superin- 
tendent Cooley. it is not probable that 
Mr. Sargent will immediately enter upon 
all the duties of Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Sargent, a teacher of history and 
economics in the Englewood high school, 
was assigned to his present position after 
considerable thought on the part of 
Superintendent Cooley. He graduated 
from Iowa College at Grinnell, after 
which he took a post-graduace course at 
Harvard University in history ahd eco- 
nomics. He became acquainted with 
Superintendent Cooley in 1894 while a 
teacher in the Aurora (Ill.) high school. 
He was been a teacher in the Englewood 
high school for three years, at a salary of 
$1,125 per year. eis increase to $1,200 
annually is not in accordance with the 
schedule of increase followed in the 
schools, and if he is made superintendent 
of the night schools, a position now occu- 


pied by Mr. Larson, he will be entitled to 
the same increase of $6,000 given Mr. Lar- 
son at the time he was dignified by the 
same appointment. ' 


AUDUBON CALENDAR. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society is 
sending out a new edition of the Audubon 
calendar. The calendar consists of 
twelve large plates of exquisite drawings 
of birds, one for each month, reproduced 
in colors with all the spirit and fidelity 
of the original water-color paintings. 
Descriptive text of the b.rds on each 
plate. Frank M. Chapman, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Florence A. Merriam, Abbott 
Thayer, Mabel Osgood Wright, William 
T. Davis, William Brewster, Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Bradford Torrey, M. A. Willcox, 
Harriet E. Richards, and H. B. Parkhurst 
have contributed original paragraphs. 
Size, 94%x12% inches. In paper bex. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Address orders 
to Harriet E. Richards, secretary, 234 
Berkeley street, Boston, Mass. 


‘““MARK ALL YOUR BAGGAGE.” 


“Mark all your baggage,” that is the 
injunction of every man in any way con- 
nected with the baggage department of 
railroads. It means so little to the pas- 
senger, and yet its fulfillment would re- 
lieve much care on the part of the little 
army of men who toil hard from one end 
of the day to the other, and, in hundreds 
of instances, assist very materially in 
facilitating matters when it comes to 


making close connections, as is often the 
case in these days of railroading. 

A man who has made the handling of 
baggage a study said: —. 

“Why is it so many people do not have 
some initial, name, or other identifying 
mark put on their trunks and valises? 
Simply because they have the greatest of 
faith in the railway baggage men. That 
is a compliment, but if they had any idea 
how greatly this wouid assist us in pre- 
venting baggage going astray, they might 
all possibly be induced to have some mark 
on their baggage. 

“Telescopes, dress suit cases, and 
trunks in these days nearly all look alike 
to the baggage clerks and handlers, and, 
it may be said, also to the owners. Hun- 
dreds of instances could be cited of where 
two, and often as many as five, persons 
claimed the same piece of baggage before 
the checks were put on. This generally 
results in a search through the boxes, 
which is an annoying procedure to the 
men, as well as to the passenger. My 
advice is: ‘Mark your baggage.’ ”’ 


Classic Literature and Art for Schools. 


satisfactoty. . . . 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Fifty Volumes, Half-Leather, for $26.18, vet. 

A series of books of permanent value, carefully chosen, thoroughly 
edited, clearly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Pre- 
pared with special regard for American schools, with Intro. 
ductions, Notes, Portraits, and Illustrations. 
arately, 60 and 70 cents, net, postpaid. 


‘* We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very 
Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom left 
the library which did not include some titles from this set.” 

— F. M. Crunven, Librarian of Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


The volumes sep- 


1899-1900.—1. Raphael. 2. Rembranéi. 


ture. 8. Titian. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Each number 12mo, about 100 pages, with fifteen representative pictures and 
a portrait of the artist; and with explanatory text, introductions, suggestions to 
teachers, and a pronouncing vocabulary. 
Each Number, Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Issued in Uctéber, December, February, and April. 


Subscription Price for any Four Consecutive Issues: Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50, 


1900-1901.—5. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 6. Murillo. Jn preparation: 7. Greek Sculp- 


3. Michelangelo. 4. Jean Francois Millet. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


When corresponding sdvertisers, please mention this journa'. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

Since the announcement of gifts to 
Harvard University, made by President 
Eliot on commencement day, a number of 
important additions have been received, 
of which the largest is that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Henry T. Hig- 
ginson, aud Professor Agassiz for the ad- 
dition to the university museum now be- 
ing built. 

Other specially important gifts an- 
nounced are as follows: Anonymous 
(added to architectural building fund), 
$20,000; R. W. Shepard fund (income to 
be used for Phillips Brooks house), $10,- 
000; William A. and Herbert Wadsworth, 
$26,500; Bliott C. Lees, $25,000; and 
Jacob H. Schiff, $10,000. 

A new regulation has recently been 
made by the faculty of arts and sciences 
of Harvard to allow students to obtain 
both the bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science degrees in five years. The reguila- 
tion is as follows: “Students who wish 

to take the degree of bachelor of science, 
in addition to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, may register in the Lawrence scien- 
tific school after their third year in Har- 
vard College (or after the satisfactory 
completion of fourteen courses counting 
toward the degree of bachelor of arts). 
They may obiain the degree of bachelor 
of arts on the satisfactory completion of 
the required number of courses counting 
toward that degree, and the degree of 
bachelor of science after at least two 
years in the scientific school, the last year 
to be devoted to work prescribed by the 
administrative board of the scientific 
school.” 

President Hazard of Wellesley Coilege 
announced recently that gifts of money 
aggregating more than $100,000 had been 
received from women whose names are 
withheld at the request of the donors. 
The sum of $50,000 is given outright to 
endow the Kimball professorship of art. 
A gift of $5,000 toward a gymnasium has 
been received. The interest on $50,000 
will be paid to President Hazard at her 
pleasure to endow the chair of Biblical 
history and literature. 


From Professor W. O. Crosby of the 
Massachusetts institute of Technology 


‘comes a valuable gift of ores from the zinc 


and lead regions of Missouri, numbering 
thirty-three specimens. The Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald of Trinity church 
gives a prayer desk for the chapel, and 
Dr. Donald and Dr. Lyman Abbott donate 
a prayer book for the desk. The Misses 
Mason of Boston give a statue by Green- 
ough, “La Reveuse,” and a small statue 
by Crawford. 

The freshman class of Radcliffe College 
has elected, among other oificers, Miss 
Helen Keller, the only blind student who 
ever attempted to go through the instiiu- 
tion, vice-president of the class. 


The faculty of Vermont Academy at 
Saxton’s River has received a communi- 
eation from John D. Rockefeller, saying 
that he is willing to make a conditional 
gift of $15,000 to the institution. ‘rne 
conditions are that $75,000 be raised by 
the school. An appeal has resulted in 
subscriptions aggregating $5,000, and it 
is believed the rest will come easily. .a's 
endowment will be a great boon to the 
school. 

At the annual meeting of trustees of 
the University of Illinois at Champaign 
the board decided to ask a total appru- 
priation of $900,000 from the legis ature, 
$90,000 of which is to be used to build a 
new workshop, in place of-the one de- 
stroyed by fire; $150,090 for the chemical 
building; and $100,000 for a women’s 
dormitory. The remainder, $6(0,000, wi.l 
be for current expenses for the next two 
years. 

President Birge of the Un‘versity of 
Wisconsin has received a check of 32,00) 
from Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Vogel. 


A meeting of the trustees of the Maine 
normal schools of the state was held at 
the state house, Augusta, lately. Those 
present were: J. W. Fairbanks of Farm- 
ington; Professor H. L. Chapman, Bow- 
doin College; W. J. Knowlton, Portland; 
George M. Warren, Castine; and WU, A. 
Robertson of Augusta. The meeting was 
called for the purpose of discussing thé 
needs of the normal schools of the state 
and the Madawaska training school, and 
to report to the coming legislature the 
amount of money required for the next 
two years. 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of Brown University President 
Faunce reported that good progress was 
being made in securing a second million 
dollars for the university endowment. 
Several handsome subscriptions have re- 
cently been received, including one of 
$10,000 and another of $25,000. The sec- 
ond million will probably not be entirely 


in cash contributions, as was the first 
million. The university needs books, ap- 
paratus, and buildings as much as money. 
It is expected that many specific gifts 
will be made for specific purposes, and all 
will go to swell the new fund. 

Among the new courses given at the 
University of Maine this fall are: One 
on the historical novel by Professor H. M. 
Estabrooke, two and one-half hours a 
week; one in general biology by Professor 
G. A. Drew, lectures two and one-half and 
laboratory work five hours a week; one in 
meteorology by Professor J. S. Stevens, 
two and one-half hours a week; and one 
on Italian art by Professor J. H. Huddil- 
ston, one hour a week. 

Syracuse University has received two 
substantial gifts, which, as far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, are anonymous; and 
another from a donor who consented to 
the use of his name. The largest was a 
donation of $10,000 from “a friend”; a 
w an in a nearby village sent a check 
for $1,000 to found a scholarship, and 
Theodore Irwin of Oswego a check for 
$500, “‘to buy books and apparatus.” 


Subscriptions are coming in a most 
gratifying way, in response to the appeal 
of the bicentennial fund committee of 
Yale. Already over $4,000 has been re- 
ceived in fifty subscriptions. It is notice- 
able that the subscriptions run from 91 to 
$1,000. It is very evident from this fact 
that graduates are subscribing very gen- 
erally. This is just what was wanted by 
the authorities. If the bicentennial is to 
be characteristic of Yale, subscriptions 
towards it will come in from the rank and 
file of Yale graduates, 


The annual Yale catalogue, covering the 
first year of the administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hadley, contains an- 
nouncements of more changes than have 
taken place at the university since the 
first year of the administration of Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight, when the coliege 
gave place to the university. Least of all 
the changes made is that in the attend- 
ance. There has been an increase of only 
twenty-five in the total membership of 
Yale the past year. The official attend- 
ance figures, as finally registered, are as 


follows: — 

1900. 1901. 
Graduate school ............ 283 304 
Academic department ....... 1,224 1,170 
Scientific department ....... 571 610 
Department of music ........ 107 126 
Divinity school ......,.....-. 100 8) 
Medical school ...........+- 135 133 
» 190 213 
School of forestry .......... 

2,705 2,747 
Deduct names inserted twice. 188 205 

2,517 2,042 


The catalogue of Cornell University 
shows a total enrollment of 2,458, a gain 
of 218 on last year. The preliminary an- 
nouncement of the summer session of 
Cornell for 1901 is out. It shows that 
there has been an extension of this work, 
some eighty-four courses in nineteen de- 
partments being oftered. 


According to the will of the late Ru- 
dolph Walton of the Philadelphia board 
of. education, Bethany College, Pennsyi- 
vania, will eventually receive the bulk of 
his estate, which is valued at about 
$250,000. The bequest will not go into 
effect until one year after the death of 
the decedent’s wife. 


Columbia University is to build a club- 
house for students near Broadway and 
116th street, at a cost of $100,000. It is to 
have a large meeting room, a reception 
room, and college society rooms on the 
ground floor. On the second floor will be 
study and reading rooms; a_ reception 
room, and a hall. A reference library, 
large hall, and archive room will occupy 
the rest of the building. The structure 
will be of brick and limestone, with a 
large dome, oval windows, and a granite 
staircase at the entrance, with four large 
Doric columns at its head. 


Professor William Albert Keener has 
been re-elected dean of the Columbia Law 
School for a period of five years, and Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck has been 
elected secretary of the faculty of the col- 
lege for a like period. Professor Nelson 
Glenn McCrea of the department of clas- 
sical philology has been assigned a seat 
in the college faculty. Dr. Fred J. Brock- 
way, assistant demonstrator in anatomy, 
and secretary of the faculty of medicine, 
has been granted a leave of absence fur a 
year, and the tiues of Drs. Peck, B ck- 
ham, and Taylor have been changed from 
assistants in operative surgery to assist- 
ant instructors in operative surgery. 
The following appointments to the edu- 
cational and administrative forces of the 
university have been confirmed: W. W. 
Comstock, assistant in physics; Dr. E, B. 


Cragin, secretary pro tem of the faculty 
of medicine; Dr. Charles B. Banker, as- 
sistant in normal histology; Dr. Carleton 
P. Flint, assistant demonstrator of anat- 
omy; Hardee Chambliss, Ph.D., assistant 
in chemistry, vice C. H. Ellard, resigned; 
and Wolfram E. Dreyfus, Ph.D., assistant 
in analytical chemistry, vice Victor Len- 
her, resigned, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
MUSIC. 


William L. Tomlins, general director of 
music of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, announces correspondence course of 
lessons by way of individual instruction 
in public school music for the special 
benefit of school teachers, to enable them 
to demonstrate, as well as teach, music. 


There are to be two courses, one of thirty 
lessons for grade teachers, the other of 
fifty lessons for supervisors of music. 

Mr. Tomlins has hau a wide range of 
experience and eminent.success. He is a 
magnetic man, and gives himself with all 
his might to whatever he undertakes. 
There has been a demand for something 
by way of correspondence teaching of 
music, which seems to be met in this 
effort of Mr. Tomlins, which ought to 
meet with great success. 

This is what Mr. Tomlins says of his 
purpose :— 

“Heart and soul activity, sufficient at 
least for blending purposes, is the birth- 
right of every chiid. How to get at it 
and bring 1¢ out of him is the question. 
It is like mining for precious metas, 
which, when brought to the surface, may 
be given to the artificer to develop into 
forms of use and beauty. 

“In nine out of every ten persons the 
prosaic, matter-of-fact speaking voice 
may be changed by a great joy or grief, 
whether real or imagined, to that fervent 
quality known as heart-voiece. Thus the 
ring of laughter, the wail of sorrow, the 
sigh of sympathy. Developing this idea, 
the average school teacher may take a 
group of average children, and, in the 
play of class practice, carry them on and 
on, until, in the singing of one long note, 
without rhythm or melody, or the utter- 
ance of a single word, their blended 
voices shall co-ordinate powers of mind, 
and heart, and soul; as, for example, sor- 
row and hope, command with courtesy, 
kingly entreaty. In the curricula of edu- 
cation and art no study, save song, thus 
co-ordinates the powers of individuality 
and companionship; of manhood and 
brotherhood 

“In almost every child there is a spirit 
of song, as there is a spirit of laughter; 
and a heart-voice which, in its power of 
expression, may become beautiful beyond 
belief. The voice we love and admire, as 
it rings with childish laughter, may ex- 
press both heart and soul, which, awak- 
ened to their fuller powers, not only seek 
to voice themselves in song, but make for 
self-reliance, self-respect, and self-mas- 
tery. This spirit of song, however, is not 
always near the surface; on the contrary, 
it is only to be found in purity and full- 
ness deep down in the child’s nature. 

“The methods of reaching these qualli- 
ties differ from those of utilizing them, 
even as the miner’s work differs from that 
of the artisan. 

“The spirit of song should precede the 
act of singing, just as the spirit of 
laughter is precedent to the act of laugh- 
ing. It is the relation of life to form, and 
applies equally in the first music lesson 
to a primary class as in the singing of an 
opera. 

“The problem, then, is a dual one. The 
evolving life and the developing form. 
The latter the music teachers have been 
treating with only indifferent success, be- 
cause, without the life, the form is but 
artificial, and all that comes of it mere 
performance. The evolving life comes 
more within the ken of the grade teacher, 
with all her advantages in regard to 
physiology and psychology; her fuller 
companionship with and knowledge of 
her pupils.” 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION. 


Cornell University has already an- 
nounced its course for the summer ses- 
sion, July 5 to August 16, 1901, with full 
information. Of course the leadership 
lies with President Schurman and Dr. 
Charles De Garmo, dean of the depart- 
ment of education, while nearly all of the 
great men of the faculty are on the sum- 
mer programme, in all forty-two profes- 
sors, lecturers, and instructors. Tue fee 
is $25, and credit for work is given to 


those regularly matriculated in the uni- 
versity, 


Are often capable 
of doing injury to 
less positive people, the very emphasis 
of their affirmation making up for lack 
of argument and want of evidence. 
And the worst of all dogmatists are 
those doctors who, harking back to some 
old dogma of the schools, insist that 
certain patients are beyond all medical 
help, because, forsooth, their diseases 
are beyond the limited medical know- 
ledge of the dogmatist. 

“When the physicians had given me 
up I was cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery.” That state- 
ment, varied sometimes in form but 
identical in fact, is one of the common 
expressions found in the letters of those 
cured by “Golden Medical Discovery.” 
Sometimes the statement runs; “I was 
miven up by four doctors,” showing a 

esperate effort to find relief in local 
ahaa ie But however the sto 
gins, it almost invariably ends wit 
the statement, “I am perfectly cured by 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.” 

Persons suffering from “ weak” lungs, 
hemorrhages, deep-seated cough, ema- 
ciation and weakness, have been restored 
to perfect health by the * Discovery.” 

The philosophy of the cures effected 
by this marvelous medicine is not hard 
to understand. Life is sustained by 
food, digested and assimilated. The 
basis of health is a good appetite and a 
sound digestion. In almost all cases of 
disease loss of appetite is an early symp- 
tom, and this is promptly followed by a 
wasting of the flesh. For some cause 
the food eaten is not being converted 
into nutrition and the body and its or- 
gans, being starved. must grow weak. 
There is only one way to get strength 
and that is by food. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery heals diseases of the 
stomach and allied organs of digestion 
and nutrition, so enatling the body to 
assimilate the needed nourishment. 
Thus various forms of “weakness,” so- 
called, are cured by the “ Discovery”— 
“weak” lungs, “weak” heart, “weak” 
nerves, “weak” or sluggish liver, etc., 
because the organs are made strong by 
food, which is perfectly digested and 
assimilated after the “Discovery” has 
healed the diseases of the stomach and 
associated organs of digestion and nu- 
trition, 


PAIN ALL GONE. 


“T have taken your medicine with the greatest 
satisfaction,” writes Mrs. George Riehl, of Lock- 
port Station, Westmoreland Co., Penn’a, and 
can honestly say Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has cured me of a pain in my right 
lung that the best doctors could not help. My 
appetite and digestion have improved so that I 
can eat anything at all, and I feel better than I 
have for years. Your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
has cured me of womb trouble that I suffered 
from for fifteen years, and painful monthly 
troubles. I can work a whole day and not get 
tired. My pain is all gowe and I feel like a new 

erson. differed with headache all the time, 

ut have no headache now since taking your 
medicine. Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and ‘ Favorite Prescription’ do all that you claim 
for them, and more, too. I have been cured of 
troubles that I suffered from for fifteen years, 
and the best doctorin the State could not cure 
me. ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me of 
neuralgia that I suffered from for five years, and 
my letter can save one other poor sufferer, 
you can publish it.” 


““ ALMOST A 


"I took a severe cold which settled in the 
brouchial tubes,” writes Rev. Frank Hay, of Nor- 
tonville, Jefferson Co., Kansas, “After trying 
medicines labeled * Sure Cnre,” almost without 
number, I was led to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. I took two bottles and was 
cured, and have stayed cured, 

“When I think of the great pain I had to en- 
dure, and the terrible cough I had, ‘it seems 
almost a miracle that I was so soori relieved.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation,* They do not re-act upon the 
system and become a necessity, as do 
many other pills. 


“What a beautiful volume of ‘Emerson’s 
Essays’ you have, Miss Madge!” 

“Yes; isn’t it lovely! It’s a candy 
box.”—Indianapolis Journal. 
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Some New Books. 


a 7 itle. 

ity OF 
ethod Of oe 
selected Letters Of Voltaire. 
The English 
An Elementary Chemistry sees 
The School Speaker and Reader.............. ...... 
Modern 
The Hosts Of the 
Timely Games and Songs...... 
America, Picturesque and Perspective. (3 vols.)... 
Nature and Elements of Poetry.......-.....s.+.0005 
‘A Hero in Homespun.......... 
The Individual: A Study of Life and Death........ 


An American Engineer in 
The World of the Great Forest... 
Old Gentleman of the Black Stock.........-........ 
wild Animals [ Have 
An English Woman's Love-Letters,......... ....... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lincoln. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NY 
Conn. “ “ 
Newcomb. American Book Company, “ 1.0) 
Ekeley Silver, Burdett, & Co., Mic — 
Hyde. Boston. —— 
Penniman. D. ©. Heath & Co., Boston, .20 
Reed. J.L.Hami:ett Company, * 
Cook, Henry T. Coates & Phila. —— 
Walford Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Stedman Houghton, Mifflin,.& Co., kesion. 1.50 
Barton D, Appleton & Co., N Y. 1,00 
Parsons, McClure, Phillips, & Co, 1,50 
DuChaillu. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 2.00 
Doubleday, Page, & Cu., 1,50 


The Motor Vehicle Review states that 
Columbia University recently announced 
that students desiring it can now take a 
course in motor vehicle construction. In 
adding such a course, the faculty say that 
the motor vehicle has now become such a 


factor in commercial and private use that 
it is deemed as essential that a mechani- 
cal engineer should now be as well posted 
in motor vehicle construction as in ma- 
rine, stationary, or locomotive engineer- 
ing. Some time ago the International 
Correspondence schools, Scranton, Pa., 
announced a course in gas, gasoline, and 
oil engines, in Which special attention is 
given to the application of these engines 
to motor vehicles. 


Carroll’s Geographical Series, “Around 
the World,” books I. and II., seem to be 
growing in popularity from month to 
month in a most satisfactory manner, as 
reported by the Morse Company, pub- 
lishers of this series. 

The sociological treatment of unique 
people of the world meets with the most 
hearty appreciation on the part of the 
pupils for whom these books are de- 
signed. The First Book for first and sec- 
ond grades, and the Second Book for 
third and fourth grades. There is 
hardly a page in either book but what is 
full of valuable information. While the 
treatment is personal in character, the 
child is taken in theory from his narrow 
environment into the great world at 
large, a spirit of research is aroused, and 
the best possible foundation is laid for the 
more serious study of geography a little 
later. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Fifth 
large edition was completed in October, 
we are informed that the Sixth edition, 
upwards of 20,000, has been required, and 
is now in press, 

But for the untimely and sad death of 
Miss Harriet L. Jerome, who was assist- 
ing with her bright literary services in 
the preparation of these books, the Third 
and Fourth volumes would have been 
completed before this time. They will, 
however, be forthcoming very soon. 


MISCELLANY. 

An Atchison woman lately gave a fly 
party; instead of asking her guests to 
play a fool game, she asked them to assist 
her in chasing the flies out for the sum- 
mer; after which they helped her put in 
the screens.—Atchison Globe. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the | child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


One day of sickness will do more to 
Convince a young man that his mother is 


his best friend than seventeen volumes of 
Proverbs, 


VISIT PRINCIPAL PARMENTER. 


C. W. Parmenter of the Mechanics Arts 
high school invited the Boston Society of 
Municipal Officers to meet at his institu- 
tion on December 12, on which occasion 
Professor W. T. Sedgwick of the Institute 
of Technology presided. The most in- 
teresting feature of thé meeting was 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver’s history 
of the school, from its foundation in 1876, 
which followed a visit of Professor 
Runkle of the M. I. T. to the Philadelphia 
World’s Fair, where he studied the educa- 
tional exhibit of Russia. In 1883 Mr. 
Seaver made the definite proposition to 
the school board to introduce the study 


of the mechanic arts into the h'gh echools 
of the. city, the first approval of the kind 
in America by a public school official. 
But it was not till ten years later that the 


suggestion was acted upon, after several: 


American cities had established excellent 
manual training schools. 

Though Boston was slow, she founded 
a good school when she was ready, and 
it is now the leading institution of its 
type, where scientific educational methods 
are employed and a broad foundation laid 
for usefulness in life. 

Professor Sedgwick says that the 
American system of teaching the me- 
chanic arts is superior to the similar in- 
struction of any other country, inasmuch 
as it is divorced from all class spirit and 
is designed primarily to be educational, 
though it is the best fitting for a trade. 
The city has put as much money into this 
school as was included in the original 
foundation of Smith College. 

Mr. Parmenter says that the cost per 
pupil in the Mechanic Arts high school is, 
contrary to general opinion, less than in 
the Latin school. He spoke with pride 
of the success of his graduates in passing 
the examination for the Institute of 
Technology, though his courses are de- 
signed especially to fit for any higher in- 
stitution of learning. Last year twenty- 
three of his boys entered “Tech,” and as 
many more passed the examination who 
did not go. 

The boys are of all classes of society, 
and the son of the rich man can get as 
much benefit here as the son of a poor 
man, for to the lawyer or business man 
our training is as valuable as to the man- 
ager of a factory or the workman at a 
bench. 


THE BIGELOW PICTURES. 


BE, Sherman Bigelow, Lowell, Mass., has 
entered the list of those who are catering 
to the schools in the line of pictures. 
They come in sets of fifteen each, for 
thirty-five cents a set, postage. paid. 
They are beautiful. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 

? it a great convenience to go right over to : 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 

$ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

é Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. * 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends colle 
ge and normal graduates, s lists 
oon other teachers to colleges, public an private 
Chools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


mmends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Ellenville, N, Y. — Our superintendent wrote you some three weeks ago in relation to securtng a 
teacher, and you submitted several names. Later it was deemed advisable to employ a teacher who ten- 
dered her services, living a few miles from here; but owing to illness she has been compelled to relin. 
quish her position, We wish now to have you send us a teacher at the earliest possible date , and leave 
the matter entirely in your hands, — L. R. BENEDICT, acting president Board of Education, Nov, 1, 1900. 

Telegram, — Have sent Miss McVeau, already recommended to you, and still available. — To MR. 
BENEDICT, Novy. 1, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( in tke Wert ter Central 
Teachers’ mics, High Schools, Public Schools, ete. "Prompt ( Mall, 
Agency. Guaransesd, ) Chicaae 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, “and Pamilies 
and FOREICWN «superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay 


Etticient as-istauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address : 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
S CH BR WER OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and | best knows in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 E. 14th N. Y. Joun Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ve., Chicago. King. est, Toron' Oen' Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bide. Ban 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES = 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN FRENCH. Corres 91 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y, 


spondence is invited. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Des Iowa. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions ag 
d f lication blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., PH.D _B., Prop, an gr. 
on E. Y. EMERSON, M.S., Assistant Manager. 


i ‘ ilities for placing teachers 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing 


9 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


wh. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Coliege Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 
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Important Announcement 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, vev. 
A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 


the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the pres-. 


ent time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions. It is the product 
of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 
the unfolding of a great people. 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, me?. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils 
to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, 
without in any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 


Published Recently 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, — 
For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
By J. N. Patrick, A. M. Cloth, 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets in a very large measure pres- 
ent requirements. . 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the esssentials of gram- 
mar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


I12mo. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOsE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Dear Dr. Winsnre: Some days ago i received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘Great Ame-ican Edeacators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before. ‘The book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
study the history of American education, You have seized the strategical points felicito sly, 

Very truly yours, . T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


Presipent JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. | J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Oberlin College: Normal school: 
lt will be an inspiration to every American I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
teacher who reads it. of ye and | was so 
well pl with it that I felt like sitting down 
Dr. — Jx., Principal Norma! School, and writing letter of con ratulation to De Win- 
ship for writing so good a en come to 
The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while | Pook in the course of professivnal reading. be 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting ’ 
M, V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 


patriotism by peesoosing information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- I have received the copy of Winship’s “‘ Great 
American Educators’’ which you were kind 


tributing to the building of character by present- 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 


bh f ing it, and I lad 
the pleasure of reading it, an am glad to be able 
J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University | to say that { think it was a happy idea to have this 
of Wisconsin : book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win-| average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 

greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE Supt, MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

“Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by ail pupils in the public 
schools who are vld enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
edacation, proper ideals of life. ° 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Price, 15 conte” =» TEM OF more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


ship’s** Great American Educators” in your G:eat 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pieasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
on the high order of work jou have done. 

y the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
80 simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


; By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial . . .. . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 


cember) gives the book several 
columhs of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 


TEACHER 
STATESMAN “ 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


A New Booka 


The Spirit of Reverence 

Training the Imagination 

The Unsocial Child 

The Children’s Guild of Play 

The Guild of the Brave Poor Things 
The Social Inclosure of Childhood 


Address 
Dept. D, 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1235 Arch St. 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


The Message of Froebe 


This is a volume of Essays on different phases of Kindergarten work and kindred 
subjects, The first essay gives the book its title, and the others are as follows : — 


and Other 
Essays 


Dame Nature’s Play-School 

Shooting Folly as it Flies 

The Personality of the Kindergarten 
Training Teacher 

Our Nursery Tales To-day and Yesterday 


Bound in cloth and gilt. Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA 
515 Grand Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 


$43-47 East 10th St., 


e New Yorks 


N. EB. Dept., 353 Washington Street, ee 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


It has 
made a Wit noe 


Jectly satisfactory. 

It is seldom that we, or ony other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “ every mail is bringing orders for it.” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy’s New Psychology. 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 
teachers--training classes and reading 
circles. Principals are ordering it for 
their psychology classes--not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
equipment of any teac who proposes 
to do his best. . 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boesten UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTK OF MUSIO 8S; 
ipecial 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public 8 


Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply, to 

Miss E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N. ¥. 


MA4Ss- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, tpal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HeNRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvpen, A. M. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BREOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass, 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 

8. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Principal. 
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